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Sunday within Corpus Christi Octave 675 has been leprous with sin, it will be a mir- 
‘ acle that it will feel when it is welcomed 


Men, Shadows and the Light of the World ree in ints We comenie tnx the 
Where is a church? It is where the Christ cleansing in the confessional. : : 
i Take away the tabernacle and you have ‘ . : 
a building, and that is all.. Take away the Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 
Light of the World, and you walk in the How Often Can You Rise? 
shadows cast from your little lamp. Suppose the night is gone and you have 
labored “i Van. Suppose your lines have 
i been wasted. Here is real reason for con- 
\ Heart for a Heart fidence—confidence in God, not in your un- 
Against pride, whereby we take ourselves aided selves. Failure can be your mosi 
so seriously and the false gods we have CONVINCING EXPCTICNCE. 
raised in our hearts, and against indiffer- 
ence, whereby we act as though He were nol 
here, God offe rs us the infinite lowe of His “To Forgive, Divine’ 
Sacred Heart. Life is loo short for billerness, nursing 
grudges. It takes no character to hurt char- 
' acters; it takes real character lo forgive and 
Unpublished Miracles of the Confessional to forget and to love. If we would be for- 
Vo one will notice it. No journal will pub- given by God, let us approach Him with 
lish an account of tt. But to the soul that clean hands. 


Feast of the Sacred Heart 


Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


’ 


Third Sunday after Pentecost 


NEE Si A TT Le ete 
SUMMIT AGNUS DEI TABERNACLES 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO 

VISIT OUR NEW DISPLAY ROOM AND 
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ARE BEING SHOWN—ROOM 840 
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AMERICA’S FINEST BELL INSTRUMENT 
TO GRACE THE CHURCH’S GREATEST SHRINE 








His Eminence, Samuel Cardinal Stritch, who presented the 
“Arlington” Carillon to The National Shrine of the Immaculate 
Conception, watches as George J. Schulmerich demonstrates how 


the carillon will be played. 


The Schulmerich “Basilican’’* 61- 
bell ‘‘Arlington’’* instrument to be 
installed at the National Shrine will 
provide Catholic University of 
America at Washington, D.C. with 
the ultimate in rich, pure, liturgical 
bell music. Retaining the traditional 
color of old-world cast-bell carillons, 
it eliminates great weight, tower 
construction, keyboard limitations, 
complex automatic operation and 
enormous cost. 

There’s a Schulmerich instrument 
—large or small—to fit your needs. 
Let us demonstrate how! Write: 





SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
10D37A Carillon Hill, 
SELLERSVILLE, PA. 


*"Arlington” and “Basilican” are trademarks for bell instruments of Schulmerich Carillons, Inc. 
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Is Segregation Tolerable? 


By JOHN B. SHEERIN, C.S.P. 


er 

HE CaTrHo.uic who fails to take 
a stand against racial or religious per- 
secutions is at once a slacker in the 
army of the Church Militant and a 
deserter from the battle of Christian 
Democracy.” 

When Archbishop Cushing last Feb- 
ruary delivered these words in Lowell, 
Massachusetts, he undoubtedly had in 
his mind’s eye the segregation question 
in the South. It is difficult to see how 
any Catholic can have doubts about 
the immorality of the injustice being 
suffered by the negro under the segrega- 
tion system. 

Archbishop Rummel of New Orleans, 
in his pastoral of Sunday, February 
19th, listed the main reasons why segre- 
gation is “morally wrong and sinful.” 
They are: denial of the unity of the 
human race, denial of the unity and 
universality of redemption, and denial 
of the dictates of justice and the man- 
date of love which should regulate rela- 
tions between man and man. 


PRUDENCE AND JUSTICE NOT 
MUTUALLY EXCLUSIVE 


The Archbishop, however, wisely re- 
frained from attempting an immediate 
solution of the problem. Prudence 
sometimes dictates temporary tolerance 
of an evil in order to avert greater evils. 
In fact, the Church in the South has had 
to tolerate segregation ever since the 
Emancipation Proclamation simply be- 


‘ause of the magnitude of the frightful 
consequences that would have attended 
integration in those earlier days. But, 
said the Archbishop, this toleration can- 
not become a permanent adjustment. 
The time has come for a cessation of 
this cold war, and so Archbishop Rum- 
mel appointed a committee of compe- 
tent judges to examine the problems of 
desegregation and in due time to an- 
nounce its decision. 

The Archbishop does not promise 
quick action. ‘There are still many 
vital circumstances which require fur- 
ther study and consideration if our de- 
cision is to be based upon wisdom, 
prudence and the general welfare of all 
concerned.” 

Specifically, the Archbishop pointed 
out the injustice of forcing the negro to 
live under the sub-human conditions 
generated by the so-called “separate but 
equal” system of segregation. The fa- 
cilities offered to negroes, in education, 
transportation, commerce, are certainly 
“separate,” but they are far from 
“equal” to the facilities offered to the 
whites. This was notoriously so in 
education and constituted one of the 
reasons why the Supreme Court of the 
United States demanded desegregation 
in its 1954 decision. The negroes, ac- 
cording to the Archbishop, have been 
relegated to an “island-like existence” 
under segregation: “They emerge to 
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work, toil and serve even in the inti- 
macy of the white home and family, 
but segregation cuts off the free avenues 
to progress in the better things of life 
that are synonymous with Christian 
civilization.” 

The pastoral of New Orleans’ Arch- 
bishop echoes the teaching of Pope Pius 
XII in his Summi Pontificatus. This 
was the very first encyclical of his 
pontificate and it reprobated “the per- 
nicious error of Racism.” Pope Pius 
stated therein that the law of human 
solidarity is imposed by the common 
origin of all men from our first parents, 
by the equality of rational nature of all 
men and by the redeeming sacrifice of 
Jesus Christ for all. 

Since the immorality of segregation 
is obvious, one might tend to become 
impatient with any postponement of in- 
tegration in Catholic schools in the 
South. Yet a reckless haste can do 
more harm than good. Archbishop 
Rummel is eminently right in his anxi- 
ety for a Committee decision based on 
“wisdom, prudence and the general wel- 
fare of all.” 


THE GATHERING STORM 


When President Eisenhower, at a 
March 14th news conference, called for 
a gentle but unmistakably firm ap- 
proach to the enforcement of the Su- 
preme Court decision, he pleaded for 
patience without complacency. That 
is a sound, though not very specific, 
suggestion. In the face of the gathering 
storm in the South, it would be hard to 
offer specific recommendations that 
would be prudent for all localities. 
There are sections where segregation is 
disappearing without many protests, 
but there are other sections where any 
attempt to enforce the Supreme Court 
decision is being met with intransigent 
opposition. 
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The position of the Chureh in the 
South is different from the position of 
the local school boards; yet the Chureh 
has to keep in mind that desegrega- 
tion in Catholic schools is part of a 
rast, agonizing conflict. The U. S. 
Supreme Court has not attempted to 
clamp down desegregation on the South- 
ern schools immediately. It has de- 
clared that the Federal District courts 
have jurisdiction over lawsuits to en- 
force the Supreme Court decision but 
it has also urged the lower courts to be 
guided by equitable principles and “a 
practical flexibility.” * The Supreme 
Court made this recommendation pre- 
cisely because it realizes that the domi- 
nant attitude of the white population is 
against desegregation. In the border 
states generally, the white population 
is resigned to integration, but in 
Georgia, Alabama, South Carolina and 
Mississippi, there is outright defiance 
that might terrible 
conflagration. 


develop into a 


Civil war is not an impossibility. 
The manifesto of the nineteen Southern 
senators and seventy-seven Southern 
Congressmen is a storm signal. It as- 
serted a determination “to use all law- 
ful means to bring about a reversal of 
this decision” of the Supreme Court to 
end segregation. The embattled legis- 
lators claimed that the Court had no 
legal basis for its decision and that its 
members had substituted “their per- 
sonal political and social ideas for the 
established law of the land.” The 
Court, so the statement read, has 
tampered with the Southern way of 
life in that the “separate but equal” 
segregation had become a part of the 
life of the people of many of the states 
“and confirmed their habits, customs, 
traditions and way of life.” 

Roscoe Drummond (N. Y. Times, 
March 14th) said: “If the wrong words 
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are spoken by the wrong people at the 
wrong time, there can be bloodshed. 
That is how serious it is. We are deal- 
ing with the stuff out of which civil 
war is made. It would be perilous to 
see this problem in lesser terms.” 

Even many of those who are on the 
negro’s side in the segregation quarrel 
look upon the Supreme Court decision 
as an affront to the South. When agita- 
tors from the North arrive to bolster up 
the enforcement of the decision, certain 
Southerners feel that the North is look- 
ing down its nose at the South and tell- 
ing Southerners how to behave. 

The novelist William Faulkner, for 
instance, has been a vehement foe of 
segregation and has ealled racial dis- 
crimination “incontrovertibly immoral.” 
Yet he is a loyal son of Mississippi who 
resents the intrusive actions of the 
North and he has said that unless the 
North stops pushing the South around, 
there will be war—and if there is war, 
he will be on the side of the South. “My 
grandfather had slaves and he must 
have known it was wrong, but he fought 
in one of the first regiments raised by 
the Confederate Army, not in defense 
of his ethical position but to protect his 
native land from being invaded.” (Re- 
porter, Mareh 22, 1956.) 

SOUTHERN FOES OF SEGREGATION 

DETECT NORTHERN HYPOCRISY 


Another interesting example of South- 
ern resentment from a foe of segregation 
comes from Florida. Bishop Louttit, 
Episcopal Bishop of Florida, recently 
wrote a stinging reply to the New York 
Diocese (Episcopal) which had de- 
plored the “reign of terror” in Missis- 
sippi. The Florida Bishop advised the 
New York Episcopalians that he who is 
without sin should cast the first stone. 
Then he continued in a tone of biting 
irony: “Now that you have so adjusted 
the social order in New York that it 


approximates the Kingdom of God and 
have time to help solve the problems of 
the rest of the country, we should be 
deeply grateful if you would tell us 
your methods, plans and procedures 
that we might share them with our 
people, that we too can get our own 
affairs to order and have time to help 
solve the problems of the rest of the 
country and the world.” This anti- 
Northern sentiment comes from a man 
who has been a leader in breaking down 
segregation in his diocese. 

Certain Southerners feel that there is 
a large measure of hokum in the North- 
ern self-righteous attitude to Southern 
segregation. They allege that if the 
Northern hypocrites were really sincere 
in their profession of solicitude for the 
negro, they would prove their patter 
about civil rights by developing per- 
sonal acquaintance and association with 
negroes. The Southerner says this lack 
of fraternization shows that the North 
realizes that the negroes are not yet 
ready for integration because of health 
or culture deficiencies. Perhaps there 
is little thought and much emotion be- 
hind this argument, but we have to keep 
in mind that this emotion is a fact. It 
is a genuine obstacle to integration here 
and now. The mob violence at Tusca- 
loosa was a sample of this emotion re- 
leased. Undoubtedly that shameful 
episode was the responsibility of only a 
small groups of students, but its sudden 
fury was some indication of the tension 
underlying the whole situation in the 
Deep South. 


FESTINA LENTE 


Wisdom, it seems to me, is on the 
side of the gradualists who advise cau- 
tion and compassionate understanding 
of the psychology of the South. Much 
harm ean be done by provoking trouble- 
makers and by unduly irritating a 
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great number of Southerners who will 
make progress toward segregation, but 
who refuse “to be pushed.” One can 
never compromise on principle: one 
‘annot approve what is immoral. But 
it is possible to make haste slowly in 
order to consolidate what has _ been 
gained in the past. It is significant 
that segregation has been broken down 
considerably in seventeen border states 
and in the District of Columbia, and it 
is also important that this progress has 
been achieved without violence. This 
is no time to resort to violence and thus 
imperil the substantial advances made. 

Even in the Deep South, gains have 
been recorded in recent years, and this 
partial success can be imperiled by 
reckless moves now. Wayne Phillips, 
in The N. Y. Time Magazine (Feb. 
26th), told how Tuscaloosa was the site 
of an active interracial movement until 
the Autherine Lucy incident. This city 
was a leader among Southern cities in 
its endeavor to bring about fair play 
for the negro. For example, there was 
Dr. Widwell who retired from Alabama 
University to become assistant to the 
president of an institution for negroes. 
Since the Lucy incident, however, hate 
literature may be found in the streets 
and white men publicly ridicule negroes 
with whom they had been friendly. 

The N.A.A.C.P. has done wonders for 
the negro. To it must be given the large 
share of credit for what has already 
been done to abolish segregation. At 
the present time its task requires tact 
and delicacy as well as uncompromising 
firmness. As The Manchester Guardian 
said: “It must keep up the pressure, 
but not to such an extent that it pro- 
vokes an explosion.”” The general opin- 
ion in the North seems to be that who- 
ever directed Autherine Lucy blundered. 
The martyr role should have been as- 
signed to a young native of Tuscaloosa 
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who needed a college education. In- 
stead, Autherine was a twenty-six-year 
old college graduate from out of town 
who appeared in a Cadillae and paid 
her tuition with a crisp $100 bill. 
Moreover, she made the mistake of 
drawing up defamatory charges against 
the University authorities. They were 
quickly withdrawn, but too late to save 
her from expulsion from the University. 

On the other hand, the matter of the 
organized protest in Montgomery has 
been capably handled. The negroes 
had a good reason for their so-called 
“boycott” of the bus lines: under con- 
ditions specified by the company, ne- 
groes were required to give up their 
seats to whites. There are no overtones 
of violence on the part of the “walkers” 
or those who are transported to work 
in automobiles under a car-pool ar- 
rangement supervised by ministers. 
The whole campaign of passive resist- 
ance is being carried on with dignity. 
Not only has this Gandhi-like tactic 
impressed the North but responsible 
citizens of the Deep South as well. It 
is said that the Deep South is not yet 
emotionally prepared to accept desegre- 
gation, but projects such as the Mont- 
gomery protest will help to soften the 
hearts of the die-hards. 


AMERICA’S PRESTIGE AT STAKE 


In its “Report on the South: The 
Integration Issue,” the N. Y. Times 
(March 13, 1956) presented a master- 
piece of news reporting and problem 
analysis. Its conclusions were sane, 
sound and reasonable. It reported that 
the dominant attitude of the South’s 
white population is against desegrega- 
tion. However, in the border states 
there is a general willingness to comply 
with the Supreme Court decision in 
spite of reluctance to integrate. In 
these states the majority opinion is that 
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integration is inevitable, though not 
necessarily immediate. In the defiant 
states there are psychological factors 
that will prevent rapid desegregation, 
and these factors must be taken into 
consideration by anyone, Federal Court 
judge or education board member, who 
attempts to enforce the Supreme Court 
decision. Moreover, the population 
totals must also be considered. The 
White Councils talk about the dangers 
of “mixed marriages” and “race mon- 
grelization,” but the greatest fear is 
that of being overwhelmed by a negro 
majority. Resistance to integration is 
bound to be most intense in those sec- 
tions where the negroes constitute a 
major part of the population, or wher- 
ever the ratio of whites to negroes is 
small. 

There is an international implication 
to the integration issue. It presents a 
challenge to America’s prestige in the 
war against Communism. That war at 
the present time has become very 
largely a war for the minds of the un- 
committed colonial peoples of the 
world. Most of these peoples are not 
whites, and the Soviets have played up 
to them, alleging that the United States 
mistreats the negroes. Indeed, some of 
our own allies have made the charge. 
Roy Wilkins of the N.A.A.C.P. re- 
minded the rest of the world that for 
one Autherine Lucey driven out of Ala- 
bama University, there were more than 
two thousand negro students admitted 
to Southern universities in the past five 
years. Add to that the hundreds and 
thousands admitted in Northern uni- 
versities, and the picture is not so bad. 

Yet, the fact is that Europe and the 
colonials of Asia and Africa are keep- 
ing an anxious eye on the racial situa- 
tion in the United States. The murder 
of Emmet Till in Mississippi, the re- 
fusal of Catholies in Louisana to accept 


a negro priest, the Montgomery bus 
affair—all these get more than due no- 
tice in foreign newspapers. 

The Communist Party is exploiting 
this criticism of Americans. We can see 
how easy it would be to point the finger 
of scorn at American righteousness. 
We have been talking about the moral 
law in international relations and the 
immorality and godlessness of Soviet 
policy and tactics. We have been in- 
dulging in fine phrases about the right 
of man to freedom. However, we have 
not given true freedom to the negro in 
places in the South. As chairman of 
the Senate’s Judiciary Committee we 
have an unabashed _ segregationist, 
Senator James Eastland of Mississippi. 
Speaking to a White Citizens’ Council 
last January, Eastland said that the 
Justices of the Supreme Court in the 
desegregation decision had “prostituted 
both the letter and the spirit of the U.S. 
Constitution,” having been “brain- 
washed by left-wing pressure groups.” 
In February at Montgomery he de- 
nounced the ‘“mongrelization of the 
white race.” His Committee handles 
all civil-rights matters, so we can under- 
stand why Europe and the former co- 
lonial nations say that Uncle Sam is 
talking out of both sides of his mouth. 
In the race question the Reds have a 
ready-made weapon. 

“Difficult indeed is the approach to a 
propitious solution according to Chris- 
tian principles of justice and charity,” 
said His Excellency, Archbishop Rum- 
mel, in his February 19th pastoral. He 
has the sympathy and support of 
American Catholics in his wrestling 
with this problem as well as many fer- 
vent prayers that his final decision will 
be accepted in his diocese “in the spirit 
of Christian charity and justice and in 
that unity of mind, heart and will 
which must always characterize the 


family of God.” 








The High School Retreat 


By JUDE MEAD, C.P. 


I. In Catholic High Schools and Academies 
II. The Retreat for Public High School Students 


Il. 


A SPLENDID DAWN, indeed, should 
be followed by a perfect day, if the cus- 
tom of retreats be carefully fostered 
among Catholic groups, especially those 
consisting of young people.” Thus Pope 
Pius XI exhorted the whole world in 
his epochal Christmas message of 1929, 
Mens Nostra.1_ This letter of the late 
Pontiff has been called the “Magna 
Charta” of the retreat movement. 

Like so many pontifical pronounce- 
ments it is timeless in its message and 
its method. The finger of blame is 
laid on the disease of the times—a 
disease which has multiplied itself into 
a rampant epidemic in our own day, 
some twenty-seven years later. 





Father Jude Mead, C.P., is author of The 
Hours of the Passion (Bruce, Milwaukee, 
1956), the February selection of the Catholic 
Literary Foundation. Prior to his studies 
for the priesthood, Father Mead was offered 
appointments to both West Point and An- 
napolis. Professed in 1939 and ordained in 
1946, our author was Spiritual Director for 
Passionist seminarians, worked with Newman 
Clubs on both college and high school levels 
and has appeared on radio and television re- 
ligious programs. He is a former associate 
editor of Sign magazine and a frequent con- 
tributor to other Catholic periodicals—and, 
incidentally, a distant relative of Mark Twain. 
The present article is testimony of Father 
Mead’s retreat work among both Catholic and 
public high school students. 


‘ Mens Nostra, Pius XI, December 20, 1929. 
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The Closed Retreat 


The worst disease which afflicts our 
age, the most pregnant source of evil, 
is its lightness and thoughtlessness 
through which men lose their way. 
Hence arises that continual and eager 
distraction in external things, that in- 
satiable desire for wealth and pleas- 
ure which slowly extinguishes in the 
minds of men the inelination for 
things that are more excellent.” 


IT IS HARD TO BE YOUNG TODAY 


Among those who work with youth 
today there is nothing to encounter so 
appalling as their levity and thought- 
lessness—their unquenchable desire for 
material goods and for every pleasure, 
even the most harmful and bizarre. This 
somewhat general condemnation can 
only serve to praise and commend the 
many virtuous young men and women 
who stand apart from the confused 
multitude of their companions. 

The attitude of youth today is derived 
from many sources. It is very hard to 
be young today. Adults always expect 
too much from: adolescents. Because 
they appear grown up, talk as adults, 
dress as adults we expect them always 
to act grown up. But psychological 
and emotional maturity seldom accom- 
pany in stride the manifestation of 
physical maturity. Knowledge, no 
matter how skillfully imparted, cannot 
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give good judgment in everything or at 
all times to the young. Good sense 
comes more often from our unwanted 
experiences than from those we choose. 
Thus adolescents stand in a kind of no 
man’s land—a place filled with dreams 
where reality is too often demanded—a 
place of hastily achieved values wherein 
true appreciation is not understood—a 
world of ideas constantly blocked with 
parental or pedagogical or 
opposition. 








clerical 


Parents, teachers and some of the 
clergy forget how the world has 
changed, how some things are taken for 
granted today that would have shocked 
even the broadminded a generation or 
two ago! Not to be able to distinguish 
between what is of principle and what 
is only of practice is one field in which 
we adults have often and quite miser- 
ably failed our youth: to presume for 
example, that a late hour necessarily 
means a sinful evening; that every 
automobile ride has virtue as the fare; 
or that every outdoor movie is a place 
of assignation. 


THE BRASS RING OF TIME 


The inevitability of military service, 
the possibility of a foreign service post, 
the imminence of a premature death, 
and the consequent idea that time is 
running out are other impelling causes 
of the desire of the young to have 
material goods and the satisfaction of 
every available pleasure. This, it is 
true, can hardly be accepted as a valid 
argument. But how often are valid 
arguments accepted when emotions are 
aroused? 

The lack of parental supervision, 
the lack even of parental interest in 
the activities of their children, is a 
real problem for youth. The lack of 
discipline in homes and in some schools 
poses another real problem. Military 


men find that often they must begin 
with the most rudimentary instructions 
when it comes to personal discipline in 
recruits. And how many Masters and 
Mistresses of Novices have discovered 
willing spirits but undisciplined wills 
among the cream of the crop who pre- 
sent themselves at the doors of sem- 
inaries and religious houses today. 

The fear of human respect, especially 
regarding those of their own age, is 
another sore spot in adolescent activity. 
“Nobody wears clothes like this,” a girl 
tells her mother. “It just isn’t done,” 
when a young man is asked about some 
courtesy. So we have hairdos for girls 
modeled after the horse, and hairdos 
for boys after the duck. Dungarees, 
which used to be for laborers, are 
sported by those who know not work. 
And why? Because so few dare to be 
different. 

Surely there is lightness manifested in 
the causes of our adolescent activity, 
lack of thought, wrong ideas of worldly 
possessions and opinions, and the in- 
tense and urgent seeking after pleasure 
as an end in itself. The sage Pontiff 
who saw these excesses on the increase 
gave a remedy as healing today as it 
was then: the spiritual exercises of a 
retreat. 


SCHEDULING THE HIGH 
SCHOOL RETREAT 


The ideal retreat is the closed retreat. 
But since so often the ideal meets with 
opposition from the practical we shall 
reserve this point for later discussion. 
In this first part, let us consider the high 
school retreat as it is found in the 
schedule of Catholic high schools, either 
parochial or diocesan, and in the 
academy or boarding school. 

The first point to be considered is 
the time. If ever you had the privilege 
to assist at a faculty meeting called to 
arrange the horarium of classes and 
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events in any educational institution, 
you know that such a session is far 
from being unalloyed joy and mutual 
understanding. Scientists glower at 


linguists. Musicians glare at mathe- 
maticians. Historians gloat over guid- 


ance teachers. Everyone is unhappy 
and unappreciated. In the Catholic 
school, however, all should agree over 
the preéminence of Religion. For, after 
all, this is the “R” that keeps them in 
business. And the next most important 
“R” is the retreat for the students. 

The annual retreat should, therefore, 
be given prime consideration when the 
ealendar is drawn up for the year. 
Since custom is the best interpreter of 
law, it would seem that our Catholic 
high schools and academies would take 
their norms from other educational in- 
stitutions where a retreat is a matter of 
prescribed law. Consider our semina- 
ries. Retreats must be held in semi- 
naries before the reception of Orders 
and onee during the scholastic year. 
Seminaries, almost universally, open 
with the retreat. It is a wonderful con- 
ditioner after the summer holiday. It 
also serves as a natural integration 
period for new men. It sets the goal. 
It encourages the will. And it gives 
purpose to the days that follow. 

The annual retreat for high schools 
should be held at the opening of the 
school year. In many cases a clean-up 
job is necessary after the summer—a 
point that needs no further comment. 
A retreat at the outset of school can 
likewise set the goal, encourage the will, 
and give purpose to the days of high 
school to follow. It impresses and inte- 
grates new students into the physical 
layout of the school and shows them by 
word and example what is to be expected 
of them. Begin with a Catholic atmos- 
phere. 


If the annual retreat cannot be the 
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first event, I should like to cite the 
instance of a practice common in at 
least some of the schools conducted by 
the Christian Brothers. The retreat is 
held each year at a date to coincide with 
closing ceremonies on the First Friday 
in October. This has all the advantages 
of the above plus the fact that the boys 
get off to a good start on a habit of at 
least monthly Communion on the First 
Friday. Priests are, by the very nature 
of their vocation, teachers. But most 
of us are not trained to be pedagogues. 
With a little humility we can learn 
much in applied psychology by listening 
to requests and seeking information 
from our devoted teaching Brothers and 
Sisters. 

To this writer the worst possible time 
for a high school retreat is the first 
three days of Holy Week—a practise 
in some schools and dioceses. This 
works out fine for the teachers. “We 
wouldn’t know what else to do with 
them [the pupils],” one nun told me. 
If this be the case, she and others like 
her shouldn’t be teaching at all. Lent 
has its own series of devotions. 
Missions, parish retreats, novenas of 
Grace, ete., give all an ample oppor- 
tunity to go to confession and Com- 
munion. Indeed (and this year more 
than ever with our Holy Father’s new 
regulations), all the faithful enter into 
retreat during Holy Week. The retreat 
in school becomes an unwonted (and 
unwanted) spiritual surfeit that may 
actually result in high school students 
deliberately avoiding Holy Week serv- 
ices altogether. This is no mere sup- 
position; it is a statement based on fact 
and inquiry among pupils who had their 
school retreat during Holy Week. By 
this time the spiritual 
needed after the summer is compounded 


rejuvenation 


interest. It becomes too much and too 


late. And there is much food for 
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thought in this simple but obvious 
observation. 

Regarding the place of the retreat in 
the school horarium, may I quote His 
Eminence Cardinal Stritch: ‘Catholic 
educators should understand better the 
place of the annual retreat in the 
Catholic High School curriculum. The 
whole objective of our education is 
the formation of a deeply Christian 
man. We succeed in proportion to the 
sanctity of our pupils.” 


THE RETREAT MASTER 


The second point is the preacher of 
the retreat. I should insist only that 
he be willing and that he be prepared. 
There is no logic in restricting the 
retreat master to the religious or dio- 
cesan clergy as a unique office. In both 
groups excellent priests abound for 
giving retreats in high schools. And 
there are some among both groups who 
should stay far away from such an 
assignment. 

It is interesting to note that, in a 
recent survey made among high school 
students, the present fallacy that only 
the young priest can give a high school 
retreat has been blasted. There were 
orchids for the “short, fat, bald-headed 
priest,” “the one who had the bum leg,” 
“the old man about sixty.” 

Revealing, too, were their reasons for 
disliking the preacher. ‘He didn’t like 
us.” (And nobody can discover that 
fact as quickly as the young.) “He 
had a poor voice and was always shout- 
ing.” “No sense of humor.” “He beat 
around the bush” (presumably not frank 
enough). “He made us think we were 
all terrible sinners and had no chance.” 
“He talked too long.” ‘“He was above 
our heads.” “He seemed afraid of us.” 
Last of all, “We never had one I liked.” 

The preacher should, therefore, be 
willing. He should like high school 


students and understand their problems. 
He should be reasonable about their 
difficulties, talk their language without 
ever descending to impropriety or the 
jargon of the gutter. He should have 
a sense of humor and a sense of disci- 
pline. 

The preacher ought to be prepared. 
He should choose his matter with pru- 
dence and discretion. Some preachers 
have made quite a name for themselves 
in this field of high school retreats, but 
at times this very popularity is unfor- 
tunately a popularity due solely to 
the matter: De sexto three times a 
day, or discussed every night for a 
week! Here you will always find a 
packed house, and mostly of those who 
want to know if the preacher knows as 
much as they do. Whatever good may 
be in the worker, the work as such is 
hardly inspirational. Instead of a posi- 
tive love and appreciation for holy pu- 
rity, only a morbid curiosity is engen- 
dered. 


TOPICS AND EVENTS 


Topics far a high school retreat, and 
authorities should demand them, should 
include the duties of faith; necessity of 
good examples as Catholic high school 
pupils; instructions on worthy con- 
fessions and Holy Communion; the 
eternal truths and the last ends of man; 
the Sacred Passion; the Most Blessed 
Virgin; vocations to the priesthood and 
the religious state; and the duties of 
the state in life of the students. Obvi- 
ously more than a little preparation is 
necessary to present these quiddities 
interestingly to a youthful audience. 

The next point is the horarium. 
Certainly the days should open with 
Mass. A little organization on the part 
of school authorities can provide time 
and space in the cafeteria for a break- 
fast for those who receive Holy Com- 
munion. Time to think should follow 
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the talks given by the priest. Spiritual 
reading and time for the same should 
be supplied. Many times pamphlets 
are in great demand. The Rosary can 
be said by classes or by the whole group. 
Stations of the Cross in the church give 
a deep solemnity to the day. Of course 
the last exercise should be Benediction 
of the Blessed Sacrament. Unless it be 
an academy where the students are in 
residence, three talks are as much as the 
average student can absorb. My own 
personal opinion is that the question 
box, properly handled, is well worth 
the time and effort. If both boys and 
girls are together, the question box 
should be separately conducted. I do 
not find it advisable to separate the 
boys from the girls for talks, as it cre- 
ates only impertinent speculation and 
curiosity. History reveals they com- 
pare notes anyway. 

It is inconceivable that confession 
should not be part and parcel of the 
retreat. Additional confessors should 
be brought in. The authorities should 
give them a stipend also. Some schools 
leave it up to the students to go to 
confession in their own parishes. This 
advice . often rejected or neglected. 
Now, as sometimes happens, there are 
those who have been making bad con- 
fessions. Since the retreat master has 
won their confidence, or has at least 
created in them the good will to make 
a good confession to a stranger, the 
retreat period is the acceptable time. 
The argument that this may be interfer- 
ing in parish affairs may send the 
student away unshriven. There have 
been pastoral duels over weddings, and 
funerals, and baptisms. The law is clear 
to prevent such misunderstandings. 
But no priest, no matter how holy, no 
matter how zealous or pastoral, is going 
to complain that some other priest heard 
confessions that might otherwise have 
come to him. 
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PLANNING AGAINST DISTRACTIONS 


Lastly, school authorities should 
adapt themselves to circumstances. 
They should make concessions so that 
all things can be well ordered. One of 
my confreres was preaching in an 
academy where the nuns had perpetual 
adoration, although not exposition. 
When he came out to speak to the girls, 
two nuns were in front of him on a 
prie-dieu. In the midst of his talk two 
more came down the aisle with mincing 
step, properly accoutred in flowing 
mantles and extra veils. Mesmerized, 
the preacher continued. Then followed 
a ceremony only less impressive than 
the changing of the guard outside 
Buckingham Palace. Ignoring the 
preacher, they bowed to each other, to 
the empty choir stalls, genuflected, 
bowed to their departing sisters, who 
then repeated the process in reverse and 
left not unlike the Arabs who folded 
their tents and silently stole away. 
Thoroughly rattled, Father managed to 
finish his talk in spite of the nuns. 
When he had the temerity (and he is 
not a large man at all) to complain, 
he was simply told that the clock had 
struck. It was customary to change the 
adorers. Now one need not be a genius 
to realize that the conference could have 
been scheduled after the clock struck, 
or even in another place. 

Pope Pius XI wanted retreats for 
the young because he saw in them “fit 
soldiers of Christ” “nerfecting 
themselves for the Christian life” 
and frequently “hearing the secret voice 
of God urging them to undertake the 
sacred responsibility of the salvation 
of souls.” 

With these glorious ends in view, let 
us look at high school retreats without 
prejudice, or preconceived ideas, or 
precedent, and make them the high spot 
of the year. 
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The Retreat for Public High School Students 


A tragedy of our generation is the 
attitude of the clergy toward pupils in 
the public school system, especially 
those of high school age. They are the 
ugly ducklings, the Cinderellas left 
alone in so many of our parishes. I 
make no effort to whitewash those 
parents who insist on public school edu- 
cation for their children, nor to praise 
the attitude of public school students 
themselves, nor to vindicate their posi- 
tion. However, it is a matter of record 
that many of these public school pupils 
cannot be accommodated in our Catholic 
high schools. Boys and girls who are 
good, but not bright lights, have been 
excluded from Catholie high schools on 
a competitive basis. Some others for 
disciplinary reasons have been dropped 
from Catholic high schools. No matter 
what the causes, the result is clear: 
there are far more Catholic students in 
public high schools than in the parochial 
system, and often these are there 
through no fault of their own. They 
are still our responsibility. 


HARMFUL DISCRIMINATION 
AGAINST OUR OWN 


When the Archdiocese of Boston 
began its vocation council some seven 
years ago, the first meeting of repre- 
sentatives from the many religious 
Orders and from the diocesan clergy 
assembled at the Ursuline Academy— 
about seventy in all. Ways and means 
were discussed. At the close of the 
session, the genial Father Barry asked 
about the approach to the public school 
student. In a demonstration that was 
startling, he asked for a show of hands 
among those present who were products 
of the publie schools. About two-thirds 
of those present put up their hands. 
A long gasp was heard. Here were 


representatives of many religious 
groups, each chosen for his talent and 
leadership, his community spirit. And 
so many products of the public school 
system! This in itself was the most 
remarkable demonstration to me per- 
sonally of the neglected potential among 
public school students—a_ potential 
deliberately neglected in so many places. 

We have not yet passed the era of 
discrimination. We see the public 
school pupils, uneasy and unwanted, in 
the back pews, at the end of the line for 
First Communion and Confirmation. 
They are shut out of the sanctuary as 
altar boys, even though they are capable 
of learning the rubrics and the re- 
sponses (and some times more depend- 
ably than our own boys), because they 
go to the public school. 

With the magnificent strides made 
by the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine, the potential of the public 
school students in the parish as a whole 
is improving daily. Social functions 
added to religious instruction serve the 
twofold purpose of making them feel 
welcome and “belonging.” 

Pope Pius XI declared that retreats 
were the best training grounds for new 
recruits in the army of Christ, veritable 
seed beds for vocations. No one, there- 
fore, may dismiss the idea that public 
high school students are entitled to the 
benefits of a retreat. A retreat for them, 
according to the mind of the Supreme 
Pontiff, is not a luxury, but a necessity. 
That it must be done is clear. To show 
that it can be done is the burden of 
this article. 


TOO MUCH TROUBLE? 


In the first place, one should not 
have to dispose, nor convince the clergy, 
that retreats are important for public 
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school students. If our pastors truly 
feel with the Church, their obligation 
is clear. For the most part, priests 
admit the necessity but wonder about 
the practicality of organizing such an 
event. They question the acceptability 
of the idea among the public school 
pupils themselves. They despair at 
organizing such an unwieldy group. 
Lastly, they debate the good that comes 
out of such a retreat. 

Since, according to theology (and 
the courts of the land), a case history is 
accepted as worthy testimony, the fol- 
lowing fait accompli is recorded for the 
delight of the angels and the imitation 
of zealous priests. 

Ludlow is a milltown in western 
Massachusetts in the Diocese of Spring- 
field. It is a unique combination of 
Yankee tradition and the melting-pot 
variety of Americanism so often found 
in parts of industrial New England. In 
the speech of the area, there is no “Trish 
parish” in the town. For non-New 
Englanders this means no uniquely 
English-speaking parish. There are 
four national parishes: Polish, French, 
Italian and Portugese. There is no 
Catholic high school in town, and to 
date only one parochial grammar school, 
St. Jean Baptiste. Such a situation 
makes the Confraternity of Christian 
Doctrine a crying necessity. The 
priests of the various parishes supervise 
and teach the classes, and they are as- 
sisted by many of the public high school 
teachers, both men and women. The 
public high school itself is used for 
instruction every Monday night. But 
the many farm families in outlying 
areas cannot, due to lack of transporta- 
tion, attend Confraternity. Because of 
the predominantly Protestant influence 
in the town and exerted by school 
authorities, certain dangers have arisen. 
A local YMCA has beeome the social 
center. Lack of supervision here has 
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given rise to some dubious activities, 
so that the priests have had to issue 
warnings again and again and again. 
Then the Director of the Confrater- 
nity of Christian Doctrine, one of the 
local curates with a genius for or- 
ganization, got an idea. A town-wide 
retreat for teen-agers! The four pas- 
tors entered into this plan whole- 
heartedly and led the way with personal 
co-operation and participation. 


CHURCH MILITANT IN ACTION 


The preparatory organization was ad- 
mirable. It was decided to hold it 
at the very outset of the scholastic year 
for the Confraternity—the best time 
for a retreat. The first week was as- 
signed to registration. In the second 
week the retreat began at the time of 
the usual Confraternity class. The 
problem of transportation was solved 
by the spirited and generous co-opera- 
tion of the Knights of Columbus. 
Many of the Knights had sons and 
daughters in the group. The supreme 
Knight later remarked how one of the 
annual efforts of this society was 
youth work. Volunteer drivers were 
asked for. The town and its environs 
were divided into geographical sections. 
A team set out for each area. Any 
parent or student could get a ride 
simply by calling the rectory of any 
parish and leaving his address. <A 
local printer made up handbills which 
were distributed at all the Masses in 
every church. The same printer made 
large posters which were attached to 
the cars in the transportation pool. 
The non-Catholic elements were im- 
pressed, even envious. Complete news- 
paper coverage was given before, dur- 
ing and after the retreat. 

The unique pattern of this retreat 
was peripatetic in the native Aristo- 
telian sense. On the first night the 
retreat opened in the high school audi- 
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torium to the largest attendance in the 
records of the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine in the area. Lay teachers 
of the Confraternity attended en masse. 
On Tuesday morning a special Mass 
was said followed by an instruction at 
St. Jean Baptiste parish, and here, too, 
the second evening services of the re- 
treat were held. On Wednesday morn- 
ing the retreat Mass was said at Our 
Lady of Fatima Church, with the re- 
treat services there in the evening. On 
Thursday morning the Mass and in- 
struction were held at St. Mary’s 
Church, and the small edifice was filled 
to overflowing by the teen-agers in the 
evening. On Friday Mass was held at 
Christ the King Church, and devotions 
there that night. Saturday was free 
for confessions at the place of the re- 
treatants choice, although confessions 
had followed each Mass and evening 
service of the retreat. On Saturday 
evening a symposium was held for 
parents in a public hall, and a question 
period followed. Sunday morning wit- 
nessed a general Communion in each 
parish at a special Mass for the teen- 
agers. 

The high point of the retreat came 
on Friday night when the amiable 
Bishop of Springfield attended the final 
session of the retreat talks. His de- 
light was apparent, and his talk to the 
young folks a masterpiece which none 
could forget. Five teen-age boys said 
the Rosary each night, taking a decade 
apiece. This communal participation 
was most effective. The banner altar 
boys from each parish functioned in 
turn. The singing was, of course, con- 
gregational. A dinner was given by the 
pastor of Christ the King Church on 
Friday evening in honor of the Bishop. 
Surrounded as he was by the clergy of 
the area, the event was another Coena. 
I might add it was another Pentecost 
with the gift of many languages all 


praising the public high school students 
for their fidelity and enthusiasm. 


APPRAISAL OF THE EXPERIMENT 


The reader might ask: Wasn’t this 
changing about of locale confusing? 
Only to me, the preacher. No teen- 
ager was left waiting at the church 
door in the wrong parish. No volun- 
teer driver missed his station. And the 
crowd? It was estimated that there 
should have been 540 teen-agers in at- 
tendance. On the night it rained, the 
congregation fell to 535. At the closing 
it jumped to 547 when several non- 
Catholics came to see the popular 
Bishop Weldon. As one result, a non- 
Catholic girl came to confession and 
asked to take instructions in the faith. 
Her case was turned over to one of the 
local pastors. After permission had 
been given by her parents, the young 
girl’s journey from parish to parish for 
the retreat led her into the ranks of 
the One Church. 

The good work of the retreat was 
also shown when over three hundred 
parents attended their own session. 
Heartened by the reports brought home 
by their children, they were eager for 
discussion of such topics as sex instruc- 
tion, good example, use of the family 
‘ar, vigilance, company-keeping, and 
a host of allied and practical problems. 

But the effects of the retreat did not 
end here. At their own request the 
Knights of Columbus set up a perma- 
nent committee for transportation to 
and from Monday Confraternity in- 
structions—an example to shame other 
men and other localities. 

The teen-agers had complained to 
the retreat master: “Everyone tells us 
what not to do, where not to go, but 
nobody ever tells us what we can do or 
offers substitutes for the things con- 
demned.” This was indeed a clear ex- 
pression of teen-age honesty and of the 
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confusion frequently caused by a nega- 
tive approach to the problem of the 
young. As a result, a conference was 
held with the pastors. By mutual 
agreement a Wednesday-night social 
was organized. Again the Knights of 
Columbus came forward and offered 
their hall gratis to the Confraternity 
group. Tickets could be obtained only 
on Monday at the Confraternity class. 
The Wednesday social would be dropped 
for Lent, and Lenten devotions in one’s 
own parish substituted. Committees 
were set up for tickets, refreshments, 
and a clean up “after the ball was 
over.” A monthly Communion Break- 
fast of the conjoined parishes began. 
In a few months all these activities 
were bound together in a Junior New- 
man Club, with Catholic teachers as 
moderators. 

Behold the effects of one retreat. 
The ingredients? One man’s idea; the 
co-operation of four pastors; the zeal 
and interest of the Bishop in the neg- 
lected members of his flock; the public 
high school students. 


AB ESSE AD POSSE ... 


What can be done once can be done 
again. People have no more interesi 
in things of the Church than we, the 
clergy, give them by example and en- 
thusiasm. Can public high school stu- 
dents be interested in a retreat? The 
answer is definitely in the affirmative. 
Are their parents and teachers inter- 
ested? Without a doubt. Are their 
priests? Some are—but many more 
could be. 

What topics do they want to hear? 
The majority thought the talk on the 
Passion of Our Lord was the best. They 
are just as sick of looking through sex- 
colored glasses as we are of reading 
about them doing so. There are eight 
other Commandments, including the 
third and the fourth, about which they 
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must be told. The talk on how to make 
a good confession, how easy and how 
satisfying, how productive of peace and 
strength, brought results known only to 
the Heart of God and the hearts of 
these, His children. Take a little pre- 
vious planning, add some wholehearted 
co-operation on the part of all con- 
cerned, add the interest of parents and 
teachers in the proposal plus some 
discreet publicity, spread the idea that 
this is just for teenagers, and you will 
have surprising results. 


RETREAT PROGRAM 


The program should have morning 
Mass and an instruction. The spirit 
of sacrifice is a challenge and a tonic 
which today’s youth needs. The re- 
treat preacher should be available for 
a few hours after school so that the 
public high schoolers with problems 
may be able to drop around to see him. 
(I was amazed at how many availed 
themselves of this offer during the Lud- 
low venture.) In the evening there 
should be Rosary, sermon and Benedic- 
tion. We had no collection in our ex- 
periment. The length of the evening 
service was specified beforehand to be 
fifty minutes and was so made public. 
In this way the drivers and the parents 
knew when to expect their children 
home. A question box was used each 
day, and the questions were answered 
briefly before the sermon each night. 
Surprisingly, the only complaint was 
that the retreat was “over too soon”—a 
clear vindication of the good will of 
publie high school students. 

As to discipline, there was no prob- 
lem. This may have been due in part 
to my own huge proportions, perhaps 
to the presence of the high school 
teachers in the congregation. But I 
honestly think that it was because the 
teen-agers were literally starved for 
what they were getting, as witness the 


we 
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comment made by a group of boys and 
girls when I was leaving. 
Father, for all you did. We thought 
priests were against us, and now we 
know that our priests are not.” 


“Thank you, 


A soul-searing thought this: What 
and how much are our priests really 
doing for these publie high school stu- 
dents? Are they neglected? 


The Closed Retreat 


In this article on retreats for high 
schoo] students we have repeatedly re- 
turned for reference to the encyclical 
letter of Pope Pius XI on laymen’s re- 
treats. As we come to the last part of 
our discussion on the ideal retreat, let 
me begin with the stirring words of the 
same Pontiff found in the that en- 
cyclical: 


Publie Spiritual Exercises are cer- 
tainly good. They are to be promoted 
by Pastoral zeal. They are greatly 
blessed by our Lord. But we wish 
particularly to insist on closed re- 
treats. In these, one is more securely 
separated from creatures, and in the 
silence the soul attends more closely 
to itself and God” (Author’s italics). 
Here is clearly and succinctly stated 
the mind of the Holy See on the means 
recommended to overcome levity and 
“disease of our 
age”; here is clearly stated the answer 
to the problems “especially of young 


thoughtlessness, the 


and especially in this voca- 
tion-starved era where many will “hear 
interiorly that secret voice of God urg- 


people,” 


ing them to undertake the sacred re- 
sponsibility of the salvation of souls.” 


ATTITUDES OF RETREAT- 
HOUSE DIRECTORS 


But what is the mind of those who 
What of the 
school authorities who could make ar- 
rangements for closed retreats? And 
how do the majority of high school stu- 


conduct retreat houses? 


dents react to and on the closed re- 
treat? 

For the most part, thank God, the 
directors and directresses of closed re- 


treat houses have a healthy attitude 
toward high school] retreatants. They 
consider it, above all, an investment. 
A young retreatant usually gets the 
“bug” and continues on through the 
years as a regular and frequent re- 
treatant. Financially, retreat houses 
gain little, but none lose either. 

On the other hand, there are retreat 
directors who feel that every high school 
retreat group is a band of Indian braves, 
armed to the teeth with destructive 
weapons and ready to destroy life, 
limb and retreat-house furniture. And 
there are also some retreat mistresses 
who greet the high school girls with a 
severity of mein and an immobility of 
stance so that (like St. Genevieve of 
Paris) the sight of such a figure could 
put the hordes of infidels to flight. And 
the girls are too frightened to enter. 

True, there have been incidents. Like 
the girls who were bowling after night 
prayers with coke bottles and oranges. 
Or the boys—with the help of the 
Brother who came to keep discipline— 
who turned the retreat master’s car up- 
side down. Before we cluck our tongues 
too loudly, may I delicately hint of 
some historic pranks committed on 
clergy retreats? And as the antics of 
the simple few should never be used to 
spoil the reputation of the fervent ma- 
jority, let us continue apace. 

SPECIOUS DIFFICULTIES AGAINST 

THE CLOSED RETREAT 

Some retreat-house authorities try to 
cover up their dread of the high school 
contingent by recommending that high 
school students accompany their parents 
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on retreat. As a result many sons and 
daughters are shocked at the sins of 
their parents as enumerated by the 
preacher ; some feel that they are spend- 
ing the weekend in a home for the aged. 
Nothing can surpass a retreat geared to 
the needs of the high school students 
own age-group, or the influence of good 
example which retreatants can bring to 
bear on one another. 

Consider this common _ objection. 
There is no retreat house large enough 
to accommodate an entire high school, 
especially the tremendous _ student 
bodies of diocesan high schools such 
as in Boston, Chicago, New York, Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, Brooklyn. Yet, 
there is no reason on earth why the 
senior class could not be admitted to 
a closed retreat. Again, if the number 
be unwieldy, the closed retreat can be 
arranged for groups of the class. The 
members of the band can be excused 
from school to play in a concert to earn 
atrophy. Time can be granted for far- 
off conventions or institutes for religious 
teachers, but two days away from 
class for a section of the senior class is 
The obvious time for 
would be 


another matter. 
the seniors’ closed retreat 
while the lower classmen are also on 
retreat. 


CONTRA FACTUM NON DATUR 
ARGUMENTUM 


A perfect example of this type of an 
arrangement was made in the Arch- 
diocese of Boston last fall. St. Mary’s 
High School in Waltham, Massachu- 
setts, is a parochial institution with the 
status, in the practical order, of a 
regional high school. Its pupils come 
from some dozen neighboring towns. 
The High School department is under 
the supervision of Rt. Reverend Msgr. 
Thomas Flynn, and conducted in the 
ideal manner for Christian education 
according to the mind of Pope Pius XI 
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with separate classrooms for boys and 
girls. The Brothers of the Christian 
Schools and the Sisters of Notre Dame 
de Namur staff the school. While the 
Juniors, Sophomores and Freshmen of 
both the boys’ and girls’ department 
had their retreat in the church given 
by two Passionist Missionaries, the 
senior boys were welcomed with open 
arms at the Passionist Monastery in 
Brighton. (The indulgent reader will 
understand that a Passionist retreat 
master, like myself, speaks best of the 
experiences of Passionists in this work.) 
The senior girls were made to feel at 
home in the nearby retreat house con- 
ducted by the Passionist Sisters. To 
date there is no report of mayhem from 
either place. All were satisfied. No 
vocations were purloined from the ranks 
of students who had already decided 
on their future. And the seniors have 
spread such glowing reports that the 
lower classmen cannot wait until they 
‘an make a closed retreat. 

Where there is a will there is a way. 
These seniors were “conditioned” by 
their teachers before the retreat. When 
they arrived they knew what was ex- 
pected of them and what they might 
expect. Two of the Brothers made the 
retreat with the boys. Chaperones ac- 
companied the girls because the Sisters 
of Notre Dame are _ semi-cloistered. 
When the retreat was completed, the 
authorities of both retreat houses sent 
glowing letters of praise to the prin- 
ciples of the school. 


THE STUDENTS APPRAISE 
THEIR CLOSED RETREAT 


Now to the next question: What do 
the majority of high school students 
think about closed retreats? For some 
time now the Passionist Monastery in 
Jamaica, Long Island, N. Y., has been 
featuring mid-week retreats for senior 
high school boys. On weekends the 
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Archbishop Molloy Retreat House is 
filled to capacity with laymen. I should 
like to list some quotes from letters 
received from the seniors on their re- 
turn home. 


“The past retreat was one of the 
greatest and most memorable experi- 
ences of my entire life. The most im- 
portant thing, however, was that it 
was closed, that is, away from the 
environment of the world, in a purely 
spiritual atmosphere, twenty-four 
hours a day for the entire retreat.” 


“T think the finest part of the re- 
treat was the seclusion of it all. It 
helped one to think out his problems 
without worrying about his secular 
life at home.” 


“T had imagined that we would be 
cooped up and put into dark, dingy 
cells. I had imagined the monastery 
as a kind of fort with no contact 
with the outside, flanked on all sides 
by walls. I had thought of it as a 
prison. Instead of four walls there 
was beautiful ground [sic] with trees 
and flowers that seemed to show a 
place of friendship.” 

“The thing that impressed me most 
about the retreat was that we seemed 
to be wanted. Priests and Brothers 
went out of their way to help us.” 


Out of the mouths of infants! Their 
complaints were also interesting: ‘Not 
enough recreation.” “The reading at 
meals was a distraction.” ‘No seconds 
on dessert!” Their spirits may have 
been in the clouds, but they had feet of 
clay. And the complaint to end all 
complaints: “There wasn’t enough 
white meat on the turkey!” 


THE MATTER OF DISCIPLINE 


The most frequently discussed prob- 
lem about closed retreats for high school 
students is discipline. There is a very 
simple three-point plan to handle this 
situation which has been a problem in 
the past, but which most certainly can 


be controlled in the present. The first 
point is proper instruction and condi- 
tioning, or “briefing,” before the re- 
treat. The second is to have some 
school authorities accompany the re- 
treatants. In the very nature of things 
this is a salutary deterrent to clandes- 
tine jollification. One of the boys, who 
apologized because one of his class- 
mates had “goofed” (an exact quote, 
if not an exact word), wrote: “I wish 
the assistant principal was on retreat 
with us. One of his looks would have 
knocked off any wise guys.” The third 
point is to give the retreatants them- 
selves a sense of responsibility so that 
they may serve as a check and bal- 
ance on each other. Another boy wrote, 
“There should be some sort of a vigi- 
lante committee of students to knock 
down those idiots before they start any 
disrespect. Ten per cent are always 
messed up.” In fact, it was amazing for 
me to read several hundred letters sent 
in by high school retreatants and to find 
again and again their personal chagrin 
that some of their companions did not 
keep perfect silence or did not obey the 
rule against visiting rooms. 

The two extremes which I have en- 
countered in this matter of discipline 
among young ladies on closed retreats 
were both with high school students 
from publie schools. By far the best 
group was an earnest thirty girls who 
gave up their Christmas holidays to 
make a closed retreat with the Passion- 
ist Sisters. They were accompanied by 
two Catholic teachers from the school. 
One of the girls was a non-Catholic 
who is now under instruction. Their 
silence, earnestness, promptness and de- 
votion were above average. This I 
attribute mainly to their previous in- 
doctrination by one of the teachers, 
a marvelous retreat promoter. The 
second group, which required the atten- 
tion of the Religious of the Cenacle 
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several times during the dead of night 
and throughout the whole first day, was 
a CYO group who had been given no 
idea of what was expected of them. 
Such a situation is an outrage against 
a religious community which is so re- 
treat-minded. Additionally, there was 
no kind of responsible party with the 
group. And when the Sisters and the 
preacher must become disciplinarians, 
the whole essence of a closed retreat is 
lost. 

A somewhat more closely knit hora- 
rium is necessary for high school stu- 
dents who are on a closed retreat. A 
rest period is frequently introduced on 
Saturday afternoons during retreats for 
both men and women. Because of early 
rising and a well-filled day, this rest is 
much appreciated, but for high school 
retreatants this is simply _ useless. 
Therefore, public prayers, such as 
the Rosary in procession and the Way 
of the Cross, out-of-doors is an ex- 
cellent relief. In one retreat house a 
movie on the life of a saint has been 
introduced. Among the girls, some re- 
joice at an opportunity to let off steam 
by helping with the dishes, a task from 
which they would probably run when 


at home. 
TOO EXPENSIVE? 


The idea that a closed retreat is too 
expensive for high school students, es- 
pecially the seniors, is another ghost 
that must be laid low. It is amazing 
how much money today’s youth has at 
its disposal— more amazing the way it 
is spent. While I was giving a retreat 
in the Philadelphia area, I learned from 
several senior boys that it would cost 
$150 to $200 for “prom” expenses. 
Like the trimmings on the rosary, it was 
what preceded and followed the “prom” 
which ran up the bill. Hiring a tux, 
buying the tickets and corsages were 
drops in the bucket. Each senior had 
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to arrange for a car (possibly hire one), 
take the “date” to a swank night club 
after the “prom,” drive down to At- 
lantie City, and come home for a late 
breakfast. Almost enough money for 
college tuition for a semester! And in 
the East, at a so-called diocesan free 
school the Brothers attest that a voung 
man will spend seventy-five dollars for 
the “prom” and almost thirty for the 
class ring. From another generation 
myself, this “big business” and “high 
finance” is certainly an eye-opener. 
The average retreat stipend for a high 
school closed retreat is about $12.00, in 
some places even less. If the closed 
retreat is offered on a voluntary basis, 
this stipend can most certainly be af- 
forded by our high school seniors. 


CONCLUSIONS 


I should like to draw some conclu- 
sions from this presentation, conclu- 
sions which are simple and, I feel, in- 
controvertible. 

1. It is the mind of the Holy See, as 
expressed in the encyclical of the late 
and beloved Pope Pius XI, that every 
opportunity be given youth to make re- 
treats, retreats in which they will be 
able to frequent the sacraments. 

2. As far as the results of the retreat 
go, and with reference to the needs of 
the high school age-group, the best time 
for the retreat is at the very beginning 
of the school year, or as close to the 
beginning as is convenient. 

3. Mass, confession and Communion 
should be integral parts of every high 
school retreat. 

4. School authorities should be will- 
ing to make the necessary adjustments 
so that this most important function of 
the school year can be conducted prop- 
erly and profitably to the spiritual bene- 
fit of all. 

5. The retreat preachers, whether 
religious or from the diocesan clergy, 
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should be chosen with care, and should 
themselves be willing and prepared. 

6. Every possible means should be 
used by pastors, directors of the Con- 
fraternity of Christian Doctrine, and 
the CYO to foster retreats for public 
high school students, on an interparo- 
chial basis if necessary. 

7. The closed retreat is the best pos- 
sible answer to the problems of our 
youth and is the means insisted upon 
by the Supreme Pontiff. 

8. Retreat-house authorities should 
examine their consciences on their atti- 
tude toward high school retreats. And 
those who conduct retreat houses 
uniquely for teen-agers, whether boys 
or girls, or who devote special times for 
such retreats, are to be praised and 
patronized. 

9. The three-point plan of indoctrina- 
tion, accompaniment of school authori- 
ties, and student-government  super- 


vision on closed retreats will elimi- 
nate most, if not all, of the difficulties 
of discipline so unjustly magnified in 
this day and age. 

10. Surely the seniors of our Catholic 
high schools should be allowed to make 
this retreat with the school’s help. 

To limit retreats only to the school 
is to make the mistake of over-identifi- 
cation, a fault common among Catho- 
lic schools today wherein compulsory 
First Friday confessions and Masses 
become only a part of school life, an- 
other page in a book to be closed and 
shelved when school closes. 

In the mind of the Church, the need 
for our times is retreats for youth. Let 
us feel with the Church. Let us not 
close youth out of its inheritance, but 
as individuals and as groups let us 
throw open the gates of this “wonder- 
ful disposition of Divine Providence’— 
the high school retreat. 
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God Teaches through Mary 


By OWEN BENNETT, O.F.M.Conv. 


\ E MAY PRAISE Our Lady by 


speaking of “the peerless richness of 
the sublime gifts” with which God has 
filled her. 

We may praise Our Lady by recalling 
how she co-operated most perfectly 
with every grace that God bestowed 
upon her, and how she was most inti- 
mately associated with the mysteries of 
Christ her Son. 

We may also praise Our Lady by con- 
sidering how, throughout the history of 
the Church, God teaches through her— 
how the Holy Spirit, ever guiding the 
Church, keeps the great truths of the 
Incarnation and the Redemption before 
the attention of the faithful through 
devotion to Mary and through the 
teaching and solemn definition of her 
three great privileges: her Divine Ma- 
ternity, her Immaculate Conception, 
and her glorious Assumption. 

It is in this third way that I would 
speak in praise of Our Lady now, by 
valling attention to what we may term 
her magisterial instrumentality in the 
eternal plans of God. 

We may consider this instrumentality 
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of Mary first with regard to the mys- 
tery of the Incarnation. 

It is Our Lord Himself who chooses 
the terms and indicates the order of 
questions here, when He asks the Phari- 
“What do you think of the 

Whose son is he?” The Phari- 
that the Christ was 
David’s Son. But they could not an- 
swer when Our Lord asked further: 
“How then does David in the Spirit 
eall him Lord, saying, ‘The Lord said 
to my Lord: Sit thou at my right 
hand, till I make thy enemies the foot- 
stool of thy feet?’ If David, therefore 
ealls him Lord, how is he his son?” 
And no one could answer him a word 
(Matt. 22, 42-46). 

But Our Blessed Lady could have 
answered. And we also can answer, 
knowing the message of the Angel Ga- 
briel to her: “The Holy Spirit shall 
come upon thee and the power of the 
Most High shall overshadow thee; and 
therefore the Holy One to be born shall 
be called the Son of God” (Luke 1, 35). 

From the beginning, the Chureh has 
taught her children to answer this most 
important question through Mary. In 
the earliest Symbol, or profession of 
faith recited at Baptism, belief in the 
mystery of the Incarnation is expressed 
in the words: . et in Christo Jesu, 
unico Filio ejus, Domino nostro qui 
natus est de Spiritu Sancto ex Maria 
Virgine” (D-B., 2). 


sees: 
Christ? 
answered 


sees 


CHRISTOLOGICAL ERRORS REFUTED 
THROUGH MARY 


Against the error of Docetism, which 
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would deny the reality of Our Lord’s 
body and human nature, the Divine 
Maternity is placed in the forefront in 
the writings of the Apostolic Fathers, 
notably Ignatius of Antioch, and Clem- 
ent of Rome in the beginning of the 
second century. They are the first 
theologians of Our Lady. 

The true Catholic teaching on the 
Incarnation is inculeated also through 
the earliest works of Christian art, es- 
pecially the paintings of the Roman 
catacombs, the favorite theme of which 
is the Adoration of the Magi. This 
scene, represented so often, depicting 
the Wise Men of the East falling down 
and worshipping the Child Jesus in the 
arms of Mary, His Mother, was not 
chosen without a most important doctri- 
nal purpose. It was to oppose the error 
of the Gnosties of the second century 
who proposed that Jesus was adopted 
by God at the time of His baptism in 
the Jordan. 

The scene of the Adoration of the 
Magi, where Our Lord is adored in His 
Mother’s arms, was chosen “by the 
painters and sculptors of the catacombs 
as being that which best expressed the 
divine nature and the human nature 
together of Him who, whilst remaining 
God Eternal, yet deigned to be born in 
all things like unto us” (I. Schuster, 
The Sacramentary, Vol. 5. p. 4). 

Thus did the Church from the earliest 
days teach her children how to avoid 
the subleties of error concerning the 
Incarnation by showing them Our Lord 
adored as a child in His Mother’s arms 
as the Gospel tells us that the Magi 
found Him: “And entering the house, 
they found the Child with Mary his 
mother, and falling down they wor- 
shipped him” (Matt. 2, 11). 

But it is in the fifth century that the 
instrumentality of Our Lady with re- 
gard to the teaching of the mystery of 
the Incarnation is brought out most 


completely. For it was an attack on 
her traditional title of Theotokos by 
Nestorius, Patriarch of Constantinople, 
in 429, which occasioned the contro- 
versy that led to the Council of Ephesus 
two years later. This Council, the third 
Ecumenical Council, in vindicating 
Mary’s title of Theotokos and the 
Marian privilege of the Divine Mater- 
nity, formulated the solemn definition 
which is the classic summary statement 
of all Christology. At Chalcedon in 
451 against the Monophysites and again 
at Constantinople in 680 against the 
Monothelites, the re-affirmation of the 
doctrine of Mary’s Divine Maternity is 
central in the condemnation of these 
new and more subtle Christological 
errors. 

Thus the history of the Chureh pro- 
vides abundant evidence of the manner 
in which God teaches through Mary, 
inculeating the true doctrine of the In- 
carnation through the indication of her 
privilege of the Divine Maternity. 

This instrumentality of Our Lady, 
which is so clearly apparent in the in- 
culeating of the truth of the Incarnation 
from the earliest days of the Church, we 
may find also in the Church’s teaching 
in season and out of season of the 
truths of the Redemption. 


TWO GREAT MODERN ATTACKS 
ON DOCTRINE OF REDEMPTION 


Two great attacks on the truths of 
the Redemption have been carried on by 
the opponents of Catholie truth in the 
modern era. One of these attacks is 
directed against the very notion of 
supernatural life—the life of grace 
which the God-Man merited for us by 
His death on the cross. The other at- 
tack has to do with the end of man, 
his supra-temporal and supernatural 
destiny. 

Since the sixteenth century the Cath- 
olic doctrine concerning the  super- 
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natural life of grace has been under 
attack from two opposite quarters. 

On the one hand is the attack as- 
sociated with the name of Luther. This 
attack exaggerates the effects of origi- 
nal sin, and makes it consist in the 
total corruption of man’s natural 
powers. The same attack denies the 
interior regeneration of man by the 
grace of Christ, and makes justification 
consist in a mere exterior imputation of 
the merits of the Savior. According to 
this view the Christian is left full of sin, 
indeed sinning in every act, and his.sal- 
vation is not secured through any good 
works, but by the fiduciary faith 
through which he believes that his sins 
are not imputed. 

Very soon after the Lutheran attack, 
the Catholie doctrine of the Redemption 
is attacked from the opposite quarter 
by those who deny original sin. The 
consequence of this denial is the rejec- 
tion of the need of any interior regen- 
eration. With this rejection Pelagian- 
ism is resurrected in a most extreme 
form; man is declared to be naturally 
good. Christian asceticism is con- 
demned in the name of natural instinct, 
and moral laxity is justified on senti- 
mental grounds. The whole vocabulary 
of the Christian doctrine of Redemption 
is rendered ambiguous or meaningless 
through a purely naturalistic inter- 
pretation. 

Both of these attacks—the spurious 
supernaturalism of Luther and _ the 
false naturalism of the rationalists and 
so-called liberals—involve a common 
error: the rejection of the doctrine of a 
true rebirth in supernatural life. And 
both errors persist to the present day in 
one form or another. 

The Lutheran errors were condemned 
by Pope Leo X, and the Council of 
Trent set forth in detailed precision the 
Catholic doctrine on original sin and 
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redemption and justification. And later 
on the errors of the rationalists, false 
naturalists and liberals were exposed by 
the Popes, Gregory XVI, Pius IX and 
Leo XIII, and also by the Vatican 
Council. But the Church has opposed 
these errors and has kept the true teach- 
ing of the Redemption constantly be- 
fore the faithful in another most effec- 
tive manner, 2.e., through the instru- 
mentality of Mary, the Mother of God, 
by the development, presentation and 
solemn definition of the doctrine of her 
Immaculate Conception. 


ERRORS CONCERNING LIFE OF 
GRACE REFUTED THROUGH 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


What more effective answer to the 
errors of false naturalism and spurious 
supernaturalism alike, concerning the 
life of grace purchased by Christ on the 
cross, than to place constantly before 
the attention of the faithful the figure 
of the Immaculate Virgin as the first 
fruit of the Redemption and the most 
perfect exemplar of all the redeemed. 
Against Luther, and all those who deny 
interior regeneration and who declare 
the struggle against sin a hopeless and 
fruitless task, the Church proposes the 
Virgin-Mother of Christ who is re- 
deemed by being preserved immaculate 
from the first moment of her conception, 
who is saluted by the angel as “full of 
grace.” In Mary’s perfect victory over 
sin all the faithful may see a guarantee 
of their own interior regeneration 
through Baptism and the pledge of their 
own ultimate victory through their per- 
severing co-operation with the grace 
of Christ. The Immaculate Virgin- 
Mother of Christ is also the Mother of 
Christians. Let her children seek her 
powerful intercession and imitate her 
humility and confidence, and their hope 
will not fail. 
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Against the false naturalists, who 
hold that man is naturally good and 
needs not to be born again by water and 
the Holy Spirit, the Church directs at- 
tention to her whose unique privilege it 
is to be free of original sin and who 
alone can identify herself by the words 
(which she spoke to little Bernadette at 
Lourdes): “I am the Immaculate Con- 
ception.” Once again we see how God 
teaches through Mary, inculcating the 
true doctrine of the life of grace through 
the teaching and definition of her priv- 
ilege of the Immaculate Conception. 


SECULARISM, THE SECOND MODERN 
ATTACK REFUTED THROUGH 
MARY’S ASSUMPTION 


As a final instance of the manner in 
which God teaches through Mary, I 
would cite the solemn definition of the 
supreme teaching authority of the 
Chureh on November 1, 1950, of the 
third of Our Lady’s great privileges— 
her glorious Assumption into heaven, 
body and soul. In this solemn defini- 
tion we may find a most effective an- 
swer to the second modern attack on 
the doctrine of the Redemption, the at- 
tuck that rejects the supra-temporal 
und supernatural destiny of man. 

The past century has witnessed, 
alongside of naturalism and rationalism 
which deny the supernatural, the growth 
of materialism and positivism which 
deny or ignore the spiritual and supra- 
temporal side of human nature and 
seek to direct human activity to a goal 
wholly within the present life. This is 
the secularism against which the Holy 
Father and the Bishops have repeatedly 
issued warnings. 

The very insufficiency of this shallow 
secularism to fulfill the needs of the 
human spirit has been a principal mov- 
ing factor in many cases where men 
have given themselves over to the isra- 
tional ideology of dialectical material- 


ism, the philosophy of atheistic com- 
munism, seeking there the absolute 
which secularism denies or ignores. But 
dialectical materialism differs from 
secularism only superficially; for the 
Absolute which is put aside by the 
secularist is just as effectively destroyed 
by the Marxians who reduce it to the 
level of the historical process itself. 
For the Marxians the Absolute is within 
history—it is the Moloch of the future 
—the promised paradise on earth for 
which present-day man must be willing 
to destroy himself. Secularism and 
communism agree, therefore, in their 
common rejection of a supra-temporal, 
supernatural end of man. 

With unerring perception, guided by 
the Holy Spirit, the Church has singled 
out this essential error. Against these 
dismal and time-bound views of man 
the teaching authority of the Church 
reiterates the true Catholie doctrine of 
man, redeemed by Christ, and destined 
for eternal happiness in the life to come. 
And again we see God teaching through 
Mary, as the magisterium of the Church 
re-affirms the Christian teaching of the 
end of man, keeping the attention of 
the faithful lifted up to their eternal 
destiny, by the solemn definition of the 
glorious Assumption of the Blessed 
Mother into heaven. 


A PRACTICAL CONCLUSION 


Thus we see that throughout the 
history of the Church the great truths of 
the Incarnation and the Redemption 
have been kept before the faithful 
through Our Lady, through devotion to 
her and through the teaching and 
solemn definition of her great privileges. 
It is God Himself who teaches thus— 
the Holy Spirit guiding the Church of 
Christ. A practical conclusion that we 
may draw from this is that, as priests 
of Christ and His Church, we too 
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should teach through Mary. We should 
frequently praise and explain her privi- 
leges to the faithful. In so doing we 
shall not only effectively combat thie 
attacks upon the Catholic truths of the 
Incarnation and the Redemption, but 
we shall also present those truths in 
such a way—God’s own way—that they 
shall most quickly find welcome in the 
hearts of all men and women of good 
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will who are without the full truth. 

If we would teach through Mary, 
however, we must be sure to seek daily 
through her the graces so necessary for 
our ministry, and we must seek daily to 
form ourselves more in her spirit. 

May she, the Seat of Wisdom, the 
crystal fountain of faith, enlighten our 
minds and the minds of all men with the 
eternal truths. 


Tips for Convert Makers 


By JOHN A. O’BRIEN, Ph.D. 


Fa. 


; DEVELOPMENTS in the con- 
vert apostolate in the last few decades 
have been more numerous and signifi- 
cant than in the whole preceding cen- 
tury. They reflect the increased aware- 
ness of priests that the winning of the 
churchless millions and the reclamation 
of the numerous fallenaways is one of 
the most important and urgent duties of 
the pastoral ministry. We cannot hope 
to win our nation for Christ simply by 
the biological increase of Catholics. 

The offspring of the hundred million 
churchless or non-churech-going popula- 
tion would overwhelm us. This realiza- 
tion has quickened the eagerness of our 
priests to learn the means and methods 
which will render their efforts in the 
convert apostolate more fruitful. In 
our limited space we can do little more 
than sketch the significant develop- 
ments in this supremely important field. 


INQUIRY CLASS 


The significant of all these 
developments is undoubtedly the growth 
of the Inquiry Class method of instruc- 
tion. For more than a century and a 
half the practice in the overwhelming 
majority of parishes has been to wait 
for stray inquirers to call at the rec- 
tory and then give such individuals pri- 
vate instruction. The result has been a 
pathetically small number of converts. 

Under such a system the laity were 
not only inactive, but even unaware for 
the most part of any duty to help in 
Winning their churchless neighbors. 


most 


Significant Developments 


This attitude is clearly disclosed by the 
Catholic Digest survey of the activities 
of members of the different faiths in 
seeking to win adherents. The results 
showed that only 28% of Catholics had 
ever tried to win a convert as compared 
with 59% of the Protestants. This 
means that Protestants are more than 
twice as active in this matter as 
Catholics. 

Moreover, only 17% of the 28% of 
the Catholics who tried were successful, 
as compared with 43% successful ones 
among the 59% of the Protestants who 
tried. The chief difference between the 
two groups in effectiveness is that the 
percentage of Protestants who try to 
win converts is more than twice as large 
as the percentage of Catholics. No less 
than 72% of the latter confessed they 
had never made the slightest effort to 
win an adherent. 

The results of the missionary zeal of 
members of some of the smaller sects, 
such as the Seventh Day Adventists 
and the Witnesses of Jehovah, were 
particularly impressive. In 1940 the 
Witnesses had a total membership of 
but 44,000; six years later they had 
climbed to the staggering total of 500,- 
000—an eloquent tribute to the crusad- 
ing zeal of their members who call re- 
peatedly at every home in every com- 
munity in which they live. 

Under the dual impact of the findings 
of the Catholic Digest survey and the 
sensational gains being achieved by 
some of the crusading sects, notably the 
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Witnesses, Catholics have been shocked 
into realization that we can no longer 
follow the passive policy of waiting for 
prospects to call on us. We must go 
out after them and invite them to lec- 
tures on the Catholic religion. This 
means the establishment of an Inquiry 
Class or Religious Information Forum. 
Here, instead of instructing a solitary 
individual, the priest instructs from 
twenty to fifty people. In larger par- 
ishes the attendance sometimes passes 
the hundred mark. 

So fruitful have these Inquiry Classes 
proved that they are now being estab- 
lished in an increasing number of 
parishes. In some dioceses certain par- 
ishes were designated as centers of in- 
struction for their respective regions. 
The tendency now is to make every 
parish such a center. Typical of this 
tendency was the action of Cardinal 
Stritch of Chicago in requesting that 
every parish establish its own Inquiry 
Class and publicize its time of meeting. 
That is the ideal toward which the 
Church in the United States and Can- 
ada is fast moving. 


ENLISTMENT OF LAITY 


The fruitfulness of an Inquiry Class 
is likely to be in proportion to the num- 
ber in attendance. To secure the maxi- 
mum attendance it is necessary to pub- 
licize it in every prudent manner, and 
particularly through lay canvassers. 
They call at every home in the parish 
territory and extend a gracious invita- 
tion in the name of the pastor to learn 
what the Catholic Church really 
teaches, practices and stands for. The 
recruiters avoid all controversy and 
make it clear that the individual does 
not commit himself to embrace the 
Catholic faith, that he simply comes 
to learn the truth about the Church, and 
that the decision is left to him. 
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To the churchless they bear witness 
to the security, peace and happiness 
derived from their holy religion; to 
those affiliated with non-Catholic de- 
nominations they point out that this is 
an opportunity to learn the authentic 
teachings of the Mother Church of 
Christendom, without cost or obligation. 
To the fallenaways they extend an 
earnest and even fervent invitation to 
attend and thus help win the grace of 
repentance; to Catholics who feel rusty 
in the knowledge of their faith, they 
point out that this is an excellent oppor- 
tunity to “brush up” on it. 

When a pastor takes time to organize 
a good-sized group of canvassers and to 
instruct them carefully in the technique 
of spiritual salesmanship, he finds that 
they never fail to recruit a sizeable at- 
tendance at his lectures. Unfailing 
courtesy, patience, sympathy, under- 
standing and kindness must character- 
ize the dealings of both priest and re- 
cruiters with all the prospects. 


An Inquiry Class in every parish, 
backed by the recruiting zeal of the 
laity, and conducted two, three, or even 
four times a year, will greatly increase 
the annual total of converts. With 
some of these parishes regularly aver- 
aging a hundred converts, and others 
two hundred converts, there is good 
grounds to believe that, when all are 
similarly organized, the annual total of 
converts and of reclaimed fallenaways 
will approach the million mark. 


CRUSADE FOR SOULS 


Recognizing the fruitfulness of the 
Inquiry Forum and the recruiting zeal 
of the laity, a growing number of di- 
oceses have sought to put these two 
agencies to work on a diocesan-wide 
scale. This is the meaning of the di- 
ocesan Crusade for Souls or, as it is 
sometimes called, the Catholic Census 
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and Information Program. It has the 
enormous advantage of being sponsored 
personally by the Ordinary of the di- 
ocese, and of using all the diocesan ma- 
chinery to mobilize all the resources of 
the diocese in manpower and materiel 
in a prompt and effective manner. 

It begins with a month of prayer and 
spiritual preparation in all the churches, 
schools and homes. Prayers to the Holy 
Ghost for the grace of faith are recited 
after every Mass in all the churches. 
A Holy Hour for Conversions is held 
in every parish. The Family Rosary is 
recited each evening in every home. 
Sermons are preached in every parish 
on the duty of sharing our holy faith 
with our churchless friends and neigh- 
bors. 

In each parish an organization of 
canvassers is carefully trained. They 
are equipped with census cards to record 
the result of each visit, with a pamphlet 
to leave at every churchless home and 
with a different pamphlet to leave with 
the fallenaway. They not only invite 
the prospects to the Inquiry Forum, but 
also offer to call for them and bring 
them in their cars. Where necessary, 
they also arrange for baby-sitters. 

The results show what careful plan- 
ning, organization, zeal, prayer, along 
with God’s grace, can do. Launched 
first by Bishop Charles F. Buddy in San 
Diego in the fall of 1951, the Crusade 
for Souls netted the magnificent total of 
more than a thousand converts and 
4,784 fallenaways reclaimed.: The di- 
oceses of Raleigh, Wheeling, Charleston, 
Covington, Dallas-FortWorth, and the 
archdioceses of San Antonio and St. 
Louis launched similar crusades with 
most fruitful results. Most of them are 
making such a crusade an annual affair. 

The most significant recent develop- 
ment occurred when the hierarchy of 
Louisiana decided to launch such a cru- 


sade on a state-wide basis. Accord- 
ingly, Archbishop Rummel of New Or- 
leans, Bishop Jeanmard of Lafayette 
and Bishop Greco of Alexandria issued 
a joint pastoral calling upon all the 
Catholics in their respective dioceses to 
unite in a simultaneous campaign for 
souls. Calling it a Catholic Census 
and Information Program, the bishops 
asked their canvassers to call at every 
home in the state for the achievement of 
a threefold objective: 1. Secure an ac- 
curate census of all Catholics; 2. Lo- 
cate all fallenaways and reclaim them; 
3. Invite all non-Catholics, especially 
those with no Church affiliation, to at- 
tend the Inquiry Forum held on two 
nights a week in every parish. 

The bishops made generous use of 
pamphlets. They provided each of 
their 19,000 canvassers with a copy of 
Apostolate to the Millions (Radio Re- 
plies Press) to give them a thorough 
understanding of the crusade and of 
effective techniques of canvassing. 
They equipped them with 65,000 copies 
of Come Back Home (Our Sunday Visi- 
tor Press) to leave a copy with every 
indifferent or fallenaway Catholic. 

They furnished them with 150,000 
copies of Why Attend Sunday Mass? 
(O.S.V. Press) to strengthen Catholics 
in this vitally important practice. 
They supplied the canvassers with 230,- 
000 copies of Finding Christ’s Church 
(Ave Maria Press) to give a copy to 
every non-Catholic family that ex- 
pressed a willingness to read a pamphlet 
about the credentials of the Catholic 
Church. 

Thus did the bishops arrange for the 
careful distribution of 464,000 pamph- 
lets to help the visit of each canvasser 
secure the maximum results. In addi- 
tion, a series of articles ran for three 
months in the diocesan newspapers, 
each week explaining some important 
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phase of the crusade, thus keeping it 
constantly before the minds of all the 
faithful. The erusade has had a vitaliz- 
ing effect upon the faith and zeal of the 
laity, and has yielded a magnificent 
harvest of converts and of reclaimed 
fallenaways in each of the three di- 
oceses. The plan of launching crusades 
on state-wide scales bids fair to spread 
throughout the United States. 


CATHOLIC INFORMATION CENTERS 


Many outsiders would like to know 
more about the Catholic Church, its 
teachings, practices and ideals. Often 
they are curious to know the truth 
about various charges they have heard 
against her. Many do not know just 
where to turn for such information; 
others are timid about calling at a rec- 
tory. Indeed most non-Catholics shy 
away from going to the priest’s house 
and bluntly asking their questions. 

Recognizing these facts, bishops in 
many dioceses have established Catholic 
Information Centers in down-town loca- 
tions. Many of them have large front 
glass windows, like stores or offices, 
which invite passersby to stop in, view 
their exhibits, browse through their 
literature, and ask any question about 
Catholic belief or practice. The re- 
sponse has been most gratifying. After 
getting their difficulties cleared up, many 
accept the invitation to sit in on an 
Inquiry Class. 

The result is that such centers are 
averaging great numbers of converts 
each year—many averaging more than 
a hundred and some of them even pass- 
ing two hundred a year. The ideal is 
to have such a center in every city, well 
staffed with an efficient personnel and 
with attractive exhibits and literature. 


INSTRUCTION BY MAIL 


To provide non-Catholies, who live 
in localities where no priest is available 
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or Where they would hesitate to call at 
the rectory, with a knowledge of the 
Catholic religion, various organizations 
offer free home-correspondence courses. 
The pioneer in this field, and the or- 
ganization providing by far the largest 
number of people with such instruec- 
tion, is the Confraternity Home Study 
Service, 4422 Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 
8, Missouri. Their service has min- 
istered to more than 100,000 people 
residing not only in the United States 
and Canada, but also in foreign coun- 
tries. 

A special service for students at 
secular colleges and state universities 
has been established by Loyola Uni- 
versity and De Paul University in 
Chicago. They offer by mail all the 
basic courses in religion commonly 
found in any Catholic college or uni- 
versity. When taken with the authori- 
zation of the dean of one’s college, 
which ordinarily is readily granted, 
academic credit is allowed for such 
courses. A slight charge, sufficient to 
cover expenses, is made for such courses. 


KNIGHTS OF COLUMBUS 
RELIGIOUS ADVERTISEMENTS 


Appearing in many of the leading 
secular magazines, K. of C. advertise- 
ments call attention to some teaching of 
the Catholie religion which is often mis- 
understood. They give a brief correct 
statement of the doctrine or practice, 
and offer to send a free pamphlet cover- 
ing the subject more throughly. These 
lead not infrequently to enrolling in the 
K. of C. Home Study Service, 4422 
Lindell Blvd., St. Louis 8, Missouri. 

The advertisements reach many mil- 
lions. They quicken interest in the 
Catholic religion and result in thousands 
of conversions. Among the many dis- 
tinguished services which the Knights 
have rendered to the Church in America, 
this will rank with the best. 


Some Preliminaries to 
Ordination 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 


o 

- Is THE SEASON for ordina- 
tions, When many seminarians are at 
last reaching their goal, promotion to 
the holy priesthood, and when many 
more are receiving the lesser orders 
which are preliminary to the priest- 
It may be of interest to offer, 
in a general and non-technical fashion, 
information about some of the prelimi- 
naries that must be undertaken before 
This 
will not be a detailed treatise or an at- 
tempt to cover every point which might 
Canonical disputes or diffi- 
culties will not be discussed. The pur- 
pose of the article is only to offer some 
general information, especially for those 
who are not immediately concerned 
with preparations for the ordination of 
future priests. 


hood. 


conferring the various orders. 


be raised. 


DOMICILE AND PROPER BISHOP 


Canon 955, $1, demands that every- 
one be ordained by his proper bishop, 
or that he have received from his proper 
bishop dimissorial letters for ordination 
Canon 94, $1, de- 


clares that a person acquires a proper 


by someone else. 


bishop or Ordinary by reason of hav- 
ing a domicile or quasi-domicile in a 
particular territory. There is an im- 
portant difference between the require- 
ments of the canons on ordination, and 
those which deal with legal residence 
in general. For promotion to orders, 
the Code specifies that the proper bishop 


is he in whose territory the candidate 
has a domicile, that is, a permanent 
legal residence. In other words, for 
ordination a quasi-domicile, or tem- 
porary legal residence, is insufficient, 
so that a bishop who is considered to 
be the proper Ordinary for most other 
matters is not legally such for advance- 
ment to orders.” So serious is the law 
of the Church in this matter that any- 
one who, without the necessary dimis- 
sorial letters, promotes to orders an- 
other Ordinary’s subject, is punished 
by suspension from the conferring of 
orders for one year. This suspension is 
reserved to the Holy See.* 

The canons which demand a proper 
bishop for ordination refer to first ton- 
sure and to all orders, but the require- 
ments concerning domicile affeet prin- 
cipally those who are to receive first 
tonsure. The reason for this is that, 
once a man has received tonsure and 
has been ineardinated in a diocese, the 
bishop of that diocese becomes his 
proper Ordinary for promotion to fu- 
ture orders, even if the one ordained 
has never been to the diocese and has 
not acquired a domicile there. This 
rule has been stated authentically by 
the Code Commission.* 

What has to be done if a candidate 

Canon 956. 

*Canon 2373, n. 1 


July 24, 1939, AAS. XXXI, p. 321; 
Canon Law Digest, 11, p. 237. 
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for first tonsure does not have a domi- 
cile anywhere, so that he has no proper 
bishop for ordination? What is done 
if he has no domicile in the diocese for 
which he is studying? There are var- 
ious possibilities. The seminarian who 
wishes to receive tonsure can go to his 
future diocese, for which he is studying, 
and there acquire a domicile. Once he 
has done this, the bishop of that diocese 
acquires authority to confer on him 
first tonsure and the succeeding orders.* 
Another possibility is the promotion 
of the candidate to first tonsure by the 
bishop in whose diocese he still retains 
a domicile, with a mutual agreement 
between the respective Ordinaries, 
whereby it is understood that the can- 
didate is being tonsured for the second 
diocese. If this procedure be followed, 
the man tonsured by his own proper 
bishop is automatically incardinated in 
the second diocese, the bishop of which 
becomes his proper Ordinary with ex- 
clusive authority to promote him to 
all future orders.5 If steps such as 
those described should be impossible 
in a given case, and a seminarian has 
no proper bishop or domicile, recourse 
must be had to the Holy See for per- 
mission to confer first tonsure upon him. 

From what has been said, we can 
see the extent to which the permission 
of a particular bishop may be neces- 
sary for an individual to be ordained 
for another diocese. If the candidate 
has his domicile in a certain bishop's 
diocese (and we omit consideration of 
the case in which a man has two domi- 
ciles simultaneously), no other Ordi- 
nary can lawfully confer first tonsure 
upon him. However, the law of the 
Chureh does not forbid a layman’s 
leaving one place and taking up his 
- Code Commission, Private reply, August 
17, 1919, op. cit., I, p. 461. 


*Code Commission, July 24, 1939, A.AS.. 
XXXI, p. 321; Canon Law Digest, II, p. 52. 
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residence elsewhere. If he does so, and 
if he acquires a legitimate domicile in 
the new place, the bishop of that terri- 
tory by law becomes his proper Ordi- 
nary for ordination, and the former 
bishop has no further authority in the 
matter. 

Lest some wonder how a seminarian 
can be said to retain a domicile, or 
permanent residence, in a diocese which 
he intends ultimately to leave for serv- 
ice in another, mention should be made 
of the manner in which a domicile is 
lost. According to Canon 95, a domi- 
cile or quasi-domicile is lost by depar- 
ture from a place with the intention of 
not returning there. Thus, if a semi- 
narian has not actually left the diocese, 
or given up his residence there, the 
bishop of that diocese continues to be 
his proper Ordinary for first tonsure. 
Consequently, that bishop is authorized 
to promote the seminarian to tonsure. 
and to do so with the intention of 
ineardinating him in another diocese. 

Although there is no desire to enter 
into merely technical distinctions, it is 
worthwhile to speak of one possibility 
which sometimes does occur. If the 
family of a seminarian who is a minor 
should move from one diocese to an- 
other, the seminarian’s domicile would 
automatically change to the new dio- 
cese, because a minor’s domicile is nec- 
essarily that of his parent or guardian.® 
However, the law also permits a minor 
after the age of puberty to acquire and 
retain a quasi-domicile of his own 
choice... As a result, the seminarian 
ean retain his former diocesan residence 
as a quasi-domicile, which will become 
his voluntary domicile, onee he has 
passed his twenty-first birthday. The 
bishop of the first diocese, as a result, 
again becomes legally the proper Ordi- 


* Canon 93, §1. 
* Canon 93, §2. 
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nary for promotion to first tonsure, and 
there need be no canonical problem 
with regard to the seminarian who de- 
sires and intends to continue studying 
for the diocese of his earlier residence. 


OATH OF PERPETUAL RESIDENCE 


Canon 956, which determines the 
proper bishop for ordination, also re- 
quires of a candidate for first tonsure 
in some cases an oath, confirming his 
intention of remaining permanently in 
the diocese for which he is being ton- 
sured. If his canonical place of origin 
is the same as the place of his present 
domicile, the oath is not required.’ The 
law demands it only of those whose 
place of origin was elsewhere. 

However, the oath is not required 
when a cleric is being execardinated 
from one diocese and ineardinated into 
another, although another canon re- 
quires him then to swear that he in- 
tends to serve perpetually his new dio- 
cese.”. For obvious reasons, the oath 
of perpetual residence is not required 
when a man’s proper bishop is tonsur- 
ing him for the service of another dio- 
cese, under the procedure explained 
above. The oath would be out of place 
when everyone concerned knows that 
a seminarian is going to work else- 
where. Finally, the oath of residence 
is not asked of professed religious, even 
when they are governed in other things 
by the law pertaining to secular stu- 
dents. 


DIMISSORIAL LETTERS 


In many instances it is not feasible 
for the proper bishop personally to 
ordain his own subjects. A seminarian 
may be studying in a seminary far re- 
moved from his own diocese. In some 
cases, he may never have been in the 


*Cfr. Canon 90. 
*Canon 117, n. 3. 


diocese. Various other causes can 
serve to prevent a bishop’s conferring 
orders on his students. The law, there- 
fore, provides for the issuance of what 
are known as dimissorial letters. Such 
letters are absolutely required for the 
lawfulness of ordination by a bishop 
other than the proper Ordinary, and 
this requirement extends also to the 
conferring of first tonsure.’ 

Shortly after the promulgation of 
the Code of Canon Law, the Code Com- 
mission declared that the privileges 
granted earlier to certain seminaries, 
whereby they were allowed to ordain 
their students without dimissorial let- 
ters, were no longer in effect after the 
Code. Exception was made for certain 
seminaries engaged in training students 
to work in mission territories, which 
seminaries were under the Sacred Con- 
eregation for Propagation of the Faith 
and which retained certain privileges 
granted to them in this respect.” 

Religious also need dimissorial let- 
ters for their ordination, if their com- 
petent superior is not a bishop. How- 
ever, in conformity with the norm of 
Canon 574, which requires that per- 
petual profession be preceded by tem- 
porary vows for at least three years, 
the Code does not permit religious su- 
periors to issue dimissorial letters for 
major orders until this period of tem- 
porary vows has expired.’? Not until 
the candidate has established a perma- 
nent bond with the institute by per- 
petual profession is the superior al- 
lowed to advance him to major orders, 
with their additional and permanent 
obligations. There can be special prob- 
lems in this matter, which it is beyond 


Code Commission, February 17, 1930, 
A.AS., XXII, p. 195; Canon Law Digest, I, 
p. 91. 

1 Sacred Consistorial Congregation, Novem- 
ber 6, 1920, A.A.S., XIII, p. 259; C. L. Digest, 
I, p. 461. 

"= Canon 964, nn. 3, 4. 
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the scope of this article to discuss. 
However, mention can be made of the 
fact that the same kind of regulation 
applies even to societies without vows, 
in which members may not be promoted 
to sacred orders until the expiration of 
three full years from the time of the 
first reception of the novices into the 
society.'* It appears that, even for 
religious institutes in the true canonical 
sense, the Holy See prefers to permit 
advancing the time for perpetual pro- 
fession, upon the candidate’s request, 
rather than to allow promotion to ma- 
jor orders before the profession of per- 
petual vows. 


TESTIMONIAL LETTERS 


Testimonial letters are completely 
different from the dimissorial letters 
treated in the preceding paragraphs. 
Testimonials are official statements by 
competent local Ordinaries, affirming 
that a candidate for orders has not in- 
curred any canonical impediment to 
ordination while he resided in their 
dioceses. Being present in a place for 
only a week or two does not give rise 
to the obligation of obtaining testi- 
monial letters. The Code specifies the 
period of residence which does require 
the securing of testimonials before a 
student is ordained. As a general rule, 
six months’ residence in a place after 
the age of puberty (fourteen) requires 
testimonial letters from the Ordinary 
of that diocese. 

For those in military service a period 
of three months is sufficient to require 
issuance of testimonial letters. How- 
ever, several years ago an Instruction 
from the Sacred Consistorial Congre- 
gation simplified the procedure of ob- 
taining testimonial letters for former 
4 S. C. of Religious, Instruction, December 
1, 1931, A.AAS., XXIV, p. 74; Canon Law 


Digest, I, p. 480. 
“Canon 994, §1. 
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servicemen, who have often been sta- 
tioned for a short time in a multitude of 
places, where the Ordinaries would have 
no information about them. The In- 
struction, dealing with military ordi- 
nariates, included among its provisions 
this norm: “The Military Vicar gives 
testimonial letters to those who, after 
they have finished their military serv- 
ice, wish to enter religion or to go on 
for Sacred Orders, in all cases where 
such testimonials according to the 
sacred canons are required from the 
local Ordinary.”!° The effeet of this 
rule is to make unnecessary the appli- 
cation for testimonials to the Ordinaries 
of places where a serviceman was sta- 
tioned. The requirements of the law 
are satisfied by securing testimonial 
letters from the Military Ordinariate. 

It may be that an Ordinary, when 
asked for a testimonial letter, replies 
that he has insufficient information to 
justify granting it. It can also happen 
that a candidate has lived in so many 
places that it would be gravely incon- 
venient to write to all of the local Or- 
dinaries. If either of these things be 
true, the Code permits the making up 
for the lack of testimonial letters by 
having the seminarian take what is 
known as a suppletory oath. In this he 
solemnly swears that he has ineurred 
no irregularity or other canonical im- 
pediment to the reception of orders.'® 

For admission to a religious institute, 
testimonial letters are also required." 
This requirement applies to all male 
religious, but it varies in details from 
the law pertaining to ordination. For 
example, those seeking admission to a 
religious institute must have testimonial 
letters from the Ordinary of their place 
~ ® Sacred Consistorial Congregation, Instruec- 
tion, April 23, 1951, n. 18; A.AS., XLIITI, p. 
562; Canon Law Digest, III, p. 117. 


“Canon 994, §2. 
* Canon 544, §2. 
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of origin, as well as from the Ordinary 
of every place where they have lived 
after completion of the fourteenth year 
However, for a prospective re- 
ligious, this last requirement applies 
only when he has lived in a place for 
a morally continuous period of twelve 
months. 


of age. 


The parish priest may become in- 
volved in the process of issuing testi- 
monial letters, because he was cited as 
a reference for the Ordinary to consult. 
If a request for information be made, 
there is a weighty obligation to give it 
correctly, because of the seriousness of 
the matter. In the case of a semi- 
narian who is a religious, further in- 
formation may be sought several years 
after the original request, because testi- 
monials issued only for some other 
purpose, such as entrance into religion, 
do not of themselves suffice for ordina- 
tion.!* 


THE ORDINATION RETREAT 


The law of the Church requires that 
before each order, including first ton- 
sure, a seminarian should make a re- 


treat lasting a specified number of 
days.'® Before the reception of first 


tonsure or minor orders, the candidate 
must spend in retreat three full days. 
Before major orders, the required pe- 
riod is six days. However, the Ordi- 
nary can reduce to three days the re- 
treat before diaconate, if more than 
one major order is received within a 
period of six months. This reduction 
is permissible whether the diaconate 
follows subdiaconate within six months, 
or is going to be followed by reception 
of the priesthood within the coming six 
months. 

If the requirements of Canon 1001 
= De Ordine, by Felix M. Cappello, S. J., 


(Marietti, Rome, 1947), n. 538. 
” Canon 1001. §1. 


were to be strictly enforced, the recep- 
tion of several major orders within a 
few days of each other could cause no 
little difficulty. In these circumstances, 
a man could spend almost the entire 
month before priesthood in making 
retreats. Because of this possibility, « 
European bishop asked whether the 
rule of Canon 1001, §1, had to be ap- 
plied strictly when all of the sacred 
orders are conferred on a man within 
a very short time, such as a month. 
The Sacred Congregation of the Sacra- 
ments replied that, when the bishop for 
grave reason conferred the sacred orders 
on anyone on distinct consecutive or 
proximate days, so that there is not 
time to follow literally the prescrip- 
tions of Canon 1001, $1, some adjust- 
ment may be made. That adjustment 
permits a reduction in the days of re- 
treat, “provided that the sacred order 
which is first conferred be always pre- 
ceded by spiritual exercises for at least 
six full days.” The other orders, if 
the bishop judges that it can be done, 
shall be preceded by at least one day 
of spiritual retreat.?° 


PUBLICATION OF THE BANNS 


Just as before marriage, so before 
the reception of each major order the 
Church requires publication of notice 
that the candidate is to be advanced 
to orders. This publication, like that 
of the banns for marriage, is to be 
made in the parish church of the can- 
didates,”! and the announcement is to 
be made at Mass on a Sunday or holy- 
day. However, only one publication is 
required for each major order. More- 
over, the Ordinary can easily dispense 
from the obligation of publishing this 
~ ® Sacred Congregation of the Sacraments, 
May 2, 1928. A.A.S., XX, p. 359; Canon Law 


Digest, I, p. 489. 
™ Canon 998. 
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announcement.??, When a request for 
publication of this announcement is 
received, the publication should be 
made without delay and a statement 
to that effect sent back in reply, to give 
assurance that this prerequisite to ordi- 
nation has been satisfied. 


VARIOUS DISPENSATIONS 


In the preparation for orders, there 
are certain dispensations which it may 
be necessary to seek from the Holy 
See more often than others. For ex- 
ample, Canon 985, n. 1, inflicts what is 
known as an irregularity upon those 
who have been heretics or schismatiecs, 
or apostates from the faith. An irreg- 
ularity prevents the lawful reception of 
any order, and the lawful exercise of 
any orders already received. For a 
convert to the faith, therefore, possible 
need of this dispensation must be con- 
sidered before his reception of first 
tonsure. 

Does the irregularity affect those who 
were born in heresy or schism, and who 
were in good faith before their conver- 
sion to the Church? In Canon 542 
the Church says that persons who were 
members of a non-Catholic sect are 
invalidly admitted to the novitiate of 
a religious institute. However, the 
Code Commission has ruled, with re- 
gard to this particular canon, that the 
restriction does not affect those who 
were born in heresy or schism, and that 
it applies only to those who fell away 
from the Church.** Should the same 
criterion be applied to the reception of 
orders by a convert? According to 
various authors, this point is disputed. 
In practice, the Holy See grants a dis- 
pensation for such eases, and the dis- 


2 Canon 998, §1. 
% October 16, 1919, A.AS., XI, p. 477; 
Canon Law Digest, I, p. 298. 
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pensation should be sought for safety’s 
sake.*4 

However, it should be noted that this 
problem does not arise if the convert 
was never baptized before his reception 
into the Catholic Church. To fall 
under the heading of heretic, schismatic, 
or apostate, a person must have been 
baptized.2> Consequently, because he 
does not fulfill the definition of these 
offenders given by the Code, a convert 
who was never previously baptized is 
certainly in no need of the dispensation 
from irregularity. 

Nevertheless, even for the previously 
unbaptized convert, there is often need 
of an apostolic dispensation from the 
simple impediment of Canon 987, n. 1, 
which forbids the reception of orders 
by one who has a living non-Catholic 
parent. This is apparently the only 
impediment or irregularity for which 
the Holy See requires that a dispensa- 
tion be secured both before first tonsure 
and before major orders. The reason 
for the Church’s concern is understand- 
able. It is important and necessary 
to be sure that the non-Catholic par- 
ental or family background will not 
lead to abandonment of the faith, or to 
other difficulties, in years to come. 
Hence, the Holy See demands assur- 
ance from the Ordinary that no such 
danger is present, before the dispensa- 
tion is granted. Probably the pres- 
ence of these dangers is more to be 
feared in those regions where a priest 
might be dwelling with his own family, 
or in daily close association with it, 
instead of living in a parochial residence 
with his fellow-priests, as is customary 
in this country. 

Occasionally there is need to ask for 
dispensation from the age requirements 
for reception of the priesthood, for 


“Cir. Cappello, op. cit., n. 500. 
“Cfr. Canon 1325, §2. 
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which order a young man must have 
passed his twenty-fourth birthday.*® 
Most seminarians have reached the re- 
quired age by the time they are ready 
for ordination to the priesthood. How- 
ever, exceptions do occur and make 
necessary recourse to the Holy See. 
Previously local Ordinaries in the 
United States had, from their quin- 
quennial faculties, authority to dis- 
pense religious from lack of the re- 
quired age for the sacred order of 
priesthood, up to as much as twelve 
months. If no other apostolic dispen- 
sation was needed, the bishop could 
dispense a religious who was as much 
as sixteen months below the prescribed 
age.** This faculty was from the 
Sacred Congregation of Religious, and 
did not apply to secular students. 
However, the 1954 formula of quin- 
quennial faculties has omitted this fac- 
ulty, so that now all such dispensations 
must be obtained from the Holy See. 

Priests are sometimes concerned 
about the possibility that the presence 
of the irregularity of illegitimate birth** 
may be overlooked, unless the priest 
who has baptized an infant makes a 
notation of illegitimate birth in the 
baptismal record. Actually, there is 
no need of such a notation. In chancery 
office or seminary the fact, or the pos- 
sibility, of illegitimate birth is easily 
revealed by comparison of the birth 
date and the date of the parents’ mar- 
riage. If the parents were validly mar- 
ried at the time of the child’s birth, he 
is legitimate.*® If no ecclesiastical mar- 
riage certificate can be produced, the 
question of legitimacy necessarily is 
raised. Finally, if the date of the mar- 
riage was after the birth of the child, 
there will be investigation to determine 

“Canon 975. 

* Canon Law Digest, II, p. 36, n. 4. 


*Canon 984, n. 1. 
* Canon 1114. 


whether the parents were capable of 
marriage to each other at the time of 
the child’s birth, and of various other 
factors affecting the legitimation of 
offspring. The notation of illegitimate 
birth on the baptismal certificate, 
therefore, is unnecessary, and needlessly 
adds a defamatory note to the record 
of the infant’s baptism. 


OTHER PREPARATORY STEPS 


There are various other preparations 
required by the law of the Church, es- 
pecially before major orders. To go 
into them here would require too 
lengthy a discussion. It will be enough 
to say that before major orders a sem- 
inarian is required to take several oaths, 
in addition to making a solemn pro- 
fession of faith. For example, the can- 
didate for each major order is required 
to swear that he realizes the obliga- 
tions attached to sacred orders, and that 
he freely accepts these obligations with 
the sincere intention of being faithful 
in the observance of them. He is also 
obliged before the subdiaconate to take 
the anti-Modernist oath which has been 
required in the Church of certain per- 
sons for almost half a century. 

The various preparatory steps before 
the conferring of orders, only a few of 
which have been mentioned in this ar- 
ticle, are evidence of the Church’s con- 
stant concern to see that only worthy 
shepherds are ordained to the priest- 
hood, ‘“‘a responsibility which would be 
a serious one even for angels.” They 
help to satisfy the obligation, which 
rests upon all ecclesiastical superiors, 
of using “the greatest care, even from 
the first entrance of the candidates, to 
see that youths not be admitted in 
crowds or hastily, but that only those 
be received who show signs of a divine 
vocation and give reason to hope that 
they may be permanently employed 
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with fruit in the ecclesiastical minis- 
try.’"°° At the same time, the Church 
exhorts priests and especially pastors to 
“make every effort and employ special 
care to shield from worldly contagion 


~ © Cfr, Canon 1363, §1. 


boys who give signs of an ecclesiastical 
vocation, fostering their piety, training 
them in the rudiments of knowledge, 
and protecting in them the seed of their 


divine vocation.’™! 


‘Canon 1353. 





In the next HPR issue 


Dr. Edward J. Power of the University of Detroit titles his second HPR 
contribution with the provocative question: Js the Catholic College Aca- 
demically Acceptable? Taking into account the number of articles appear- 
ing of late in Catholic journals on the subject of the stature of Catholic 
colleges on the national scene, Dr. Power writes: 


It would be pleasant, indeed, if a rebuttal could be written which 
would controvert all of the criticisms, but an honest appraisal of Catho- 
lic higher education in America must contain both strengths and weak- 
nesses. Anyone who sees Catholic colleges as perfect examples of 
higher education is betraying his ignorance. On the other hand, an 
evaluation of Catholic colleges as definitely second-rate from top to 
bottom needs careful checking for exaggerations which have permitted 
this seemingly unfounded generalization. I have no way of knowing 
what contact recent critics have had with Catholic higher education, 
but if it has been intimate, it has not been general, for some serious 
errors have been made. 

Is the Catholic College Academically Acceptable? will be of great interest 
to our entire readership as will Father Sheerin’s Religion in the Public 
Schools, also appearing in the June issue. Father Sheerin is concerned with 
the present and growing demand for the place of moral and religious teachings 
in our public schools, advocated by such groups as The National Council of 
the Churches of Christ and the American Association of Schoo] Administra- 
tors. The article weighs carefully the methods proposed for such religious 
training and considers the arguments of those who oppose the proposal as 
a whole. 
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By VERY REV. AIDAN M. CARR, O.F.M. Cony., S.T.M., J.C.D., LL.B. 





*““Woman’s Work is 
Never Done... .”’ 


The Holy Father, addressing mem- 
bers of the Feminine Section of the In- 
ternational Committee for the Unity 
and the Universality of Culture, took 
the occasion to point out some salient 
considerations on the responsibility of 
womanhood in today’s world.! 

The group met recently in Rome to 
study matters relating to the needs of 
youth; problems of education; con- 
temporary moral questions; culture. 
The Pope observed that the different 
backgrounds of the conferees provided 
the Committee opportunity to examine 
these issues from varied coigns of van- 
tage. The rapid developments taking 
place in modern society require a con- 
stant renewal of such studies, the Pon- 
tiff told the women, while the resolutions 
reached at their meeting should serve 
to influence the lives of the peoples 
whom the members of the Committee 
represent. 

These fruitful activities of the or- 
ganization thus constitute a direct and 
precious service for the women of the 
world and prepare the way also for a 
more humane and more fraternal order 
in human society. In an era when the 
cold triumphs of science seem domi- 
nant, it is a warmly consoling thing, 
continued the Pope, to see such groups 
as this concerned with enriching the in- 
terior resources of the human spirit. 
This is a disinterested and beneficent 
apostolate. 


' L’Osservatore Romano, num. 22 (29.084). 


It is particularly fitting, remarked 
the Holy Father, that women should 
devote themselves to whatever affects 
the basie aspirations and destiny of 
mankind. This concern is a conse- 
quence of the natural vocation of woman 
as wife and mother, called as she is to 
be the custodian of the intimate spirit 
of the family hearth. 

Our civilization is excessively ma- 
terialistic. Not content with seeking 
to wrest absolute control over the 
forees of brute nature, materialism 
would endeavor further to insinuate 
itself into the inner world of man him- 
self by claiming his subjection to an 
ineluctable determinism. Denying the 
concept of true liberty, this error seeks 
to imprison the mind and heart of man 
in a pitiless servitude. Moral forces 
must be ralljed against this ominous 
threat, and damage already done must 
be repaired. 

To mount this counterattack, one 
must not lose contact with the source 
of truth and strength. Women of the 
world must be made aware of the real- 
ities confronting them; they must be 
intellectually prepared to offer firm 
answers to the errors surrounding them, 
explained the Pontiff. This light and 
strength is promised from the Holy 
Spirit. Concluded the Pope: “By pat- 
terning their lives upon the God-given 
example of the Virgin Mary, a perfect 
model of docility to God’s workings, 
women will be greatly aided in their 
efforts to restore to today’s world moral 
and religious integrity, together with 
a genuine sense of the values that 
underlie human living.” 
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RELEVANCE 

God alone knows how far-reaching 
is Woman’s influence on the currents of 
this world’s spinning history. That is 
one of the imponderables of human life. 
To hear the women tell it—and they 
are using more than intuition in the 
telling—their influence is vast indeed, 
even if not always as lofty as that 
Which Pius XII urges them to exert. 

Said the president of the General 
Federation of Women’s Clubs at one of 
their late meetings: ‘We bear a greater 
responsibility than ever before for the 
preservation of our American way of 
life, because, first, there are so many 
of us; second, we live longer than men; 
third, we have 92 labor-saving devices 
to give us more leisure time to think 
about the affairs, events and problems 
of our times. We spend about 85¢ 
out of every dollar going for consumer 
goods (and we suggest what men should 
do with the remaining 15¢). We own 
most of the factories, stores, utilities 
and natural resources. As voters, 
women now have a clear national ma- 
jority of the franchise. Women are 
principally responsible for the educa- 
tion of the young of both sexes. Women 
inspire men to do those things which 
they would not do for themselves alone. 
I submit that men do not build houses 
or diesel trains, or even make soap, for 
themselves. They do it for, or because 
of, women.” In consequence, concluded 
the speaker, “women were never so im- 
portant as they are nowadays.” 

Pope Pius XII, in his address, re- 
minds women of their high calling: to 
use their power to help build up the 
City of God in the hearts of mankind. 
This can be achieved only if women 
perceive, in a practical way, that God 
has constituted His Mother a perfect 
exemplar of womanly virtue in daily 
life. To understand the spirit of any 
age, one need only examine the attitude 
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of that age toward womanhood. Amer- 
ican women, despite their vaunted in- 
fluence, would do well to take a hard 
look at the inroads of false feminism 
among them. Whether they like it or 
not, nearly 12,000,000 U. S. wives work 
—outside the home, that is! That situa- 
tion is the result of complex socio- 
economic conditions which seem in- 
herent in modern society, and it is a 
terrible obstacle to the stability of 
family life. 

In an age at ease with jets, automa- 
tion and married women-workers, the 
eternal feminine faces a sharp chal- 
lenge if it is to stand as a bright testi- 
mony to the sweetness and power of 
divine grace in human affairs. 


The Pope Speaks to U. S. 
Catholic Children 


Pius XII again this year made his 
annual radio appeal to the Catholic 
school children of this land to come to 
the aid of less fortunate youngsters 
throughout the world.2 “Not once in 
these ten years,” declared the Pope, 
“have you failed the innocent victims 
of a cruel war, flaming hot at first and 
still continuing, for many, all too 
heartless. Time and again, We well 
remember when every other earthly 
door seemed closed, your small hands 
and unselfish hearts were open to their 
distress.” The Holy Father exhorted 
the U. 8. children to make this year’s 
collection break all previous records for 
a generosity that has long since “mer- 
ited for your country the admiration 
of a grateful world.” But the dona- 
tions, added the Pope, should not go 
by the name of a “hand-out,”’ but 
rather as an expression of the spirit of 
true fraternal love and understanding. 
“The world can never have peace and 








* L’Osservatore Romano, num. 39 (29.101). 
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plenty from mere money and machines, 
though these gifts of God can work 
great wonders at the hands of those who 
really love their fellowmen for love of 
Him,” said the Supreme Pontiff. 


RELEVANCE 


The total amount contributed by our 
Catholic children to the charities sug- 
gested by the Pope would appear, in 
terms of cold figures, infinitesimal if 
stacked up beside the boundless lend- 
lease-GIVE of our federal government. 
Of course. But from the view of motive 
and Christ-like charity, the pictured 
comparison would be mostly the 
reverse. 

The big conflict shaping up now be- 
tween Communist policy and the Amer- 
ican answer to it, will revolve around 
the issues of an economic offensive: 
play the part of a Pied Piper with a 
golden lute and win the world to Com- 
munism. Toning down military build- 
up, Moscow is pretending to operate 
a give-away program for the benefit 
of the world’s needy nations. But re- 
ports indicate that this Red magna- 
nimity has actually delivered only $23 
million, a minuscule 5% of the min- 
uscule $500 million promised. The 
U. S., since the end of World War II, 
has delivered a staggering $37 billion. 

God alone knows what that amount 
of material help would accomplish if 
it were joined to the kind of prayer 
crusade to which the Pope invited the 
children in these words: “Let your 
heart’s devotion accompany and ani- 
mate the gift. Pray for those you are 
helping, that they come to know and 
love their Saviour better each day. . 

By this sign, beloved little ones of 
Christ, shall all men know that you 
are His very own.” 

That may have the unfamiliar ring 
of exalted idealism to a too, too cynical 
world, but it is the kind of idealism 


that alone can salvage (or perhaps 


save) that world. 


Workers Are People 


Speaking in French to the members 
of the International Conference on 
Human Relations in Industry, the 
Supreme Pontiff repeated the Church’s 
traditional insistence on the recognition 
of the profound personal worth of the 
employee in labor and industry.* Rep- 
resentatives from all the world heard 
the Pope underscore the need for a 
personalist approach in the working 
agreements so generally in force these 
days. 

The Holy Father adverted to the 
importance of this question by calling 
the problems of human relations in 
industry—‘‘the order of the day.” The 
issues are complex ones, and the efforts 
of sociology, of the “science of man,” 
and of psychology to reach conclusions 
in the field of human relations in in- 
dustry, have met with severe obstacles 
from accumulated errors and prejudices. 
The Pontiff cited the words of Pope 
Pius XI in Quadragesimo anno, wherein 
that great champion of labor deprecated 
the sad truth that too often brute mate- 
rial is improved tremendously by the 
labor of men, while the men themselves 
are degraded by the very conditions 
which surround them at their work. 

In his address Pope Pius XII de- 
clared that it must be borne in mind 
by all concerned that modern produc- 
tion enterprises may not presume to 
become totalitarian with regard to the 
individual worker. Even where the 
basis for the working agreement is a 
contract between the parties, there is 
still danger that industry will not help 
men to accomplish ever more perfectly 
their higher obligations of a moral, 





~ 8 L/Osservatore Romano, num. 30 (29.092). 
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personal, family and social character. 

Reciprocal understanding must pre- 
vail between employer and the em- 
ployee. There must be a mutual will- 
ingness to see the difficulties which each 
side faces. There must be, concluded 
the Pope, “a joint benevolence founded 
on sincerity and a genuine desire to 
search out the necessary means by 
which, in a spirit of mutual respect and 
constant solicitude, the common good 
may be obtained.” 


RELEVANCE 


In our land the laboring man fares 
well: average weekly factory earnings 
run close to $80.00 a week. The high 
standard of living we have, coupled 
with the forces of vigorous and highly 
organized trade unionism, sets up the 
American worker in an enviable posi- 
tion in the eyes of his fellow-worker 
elsewhere. 

But a point the Pope seemed to make 
is this: material returns are not the 
sole criterion for measuring either a 
worker’s contentment or the consonance 
of modern industrial conditions with 
the deepest interests of the worker. In- 
herently, the mass production lines of 
our roaring factories tend to produce, 
too often, a sense of frustration and 
futility. No rational being enjoys 
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being made into a moron. 
Fortunately, American industry is in 
the process of obtaining a clearer insight 
into the truth that man is not a part 
of the machine he operates. Industrial 
psychiatry (the Pope used an interest- 
ing French word that would bear study: 
psychotechnique) is winning recogni- 
tion, although there are a mere three 
full-time psychiatrists in U. 8. industry 
tion, although there are only three 
fourths of all dismissals from work are 
the result of the inability of the worker 
to adapt himself to the conditions 
of his employment-environment, while 
only one-fourth of discharges are due 
simply to the want of needed skills. 
Contemporary industrial society is 
not going to undergo any “green revolu- 
tion” in favor of “back to the land” 
or “back to the guilds’ movements. 
Technology is here to stay. One of the 
obligations of informed Catholics pos- 
sessed of a social conscience is to help 
implement, in the field of capital-labor, 
the thoughts contained in the important 
allocution herein summarized. The 
keynote of the Holy Father’s message 
is found in his words: “Each man 
represents a transcendent and absolute 
value, for the Author of human nature 
has given to him an immortal soul.” 
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Homilies on the Liturgy of the Sundays and Feasts 


By JEROME DUKETTE, O.F.M.Conv. 





Sunday within the Octave of Corpus Christi 


Men, Shadows and the Light of the World 


“Behold I am with you all days” (Matthew 28,20). 


OUTLINE: 
1) In the dimness of our lamps. 
(2) Significance of Corpus Chiisti. 
(3) The Church is where the Christ is. 

}) Conclusion: Take away the tabernacle, 
and you have a building, and that is 
all. Take away your love for Christ, 
and you walk alone in the shadows 
without the Light of the world. 


They tell the story of a little Protes- 
tant boy who wandered into a Catholic 
church because he was attracted by 
the single light burning in that builde 
ing. Inquisitive by nature, the boy 
bothered enough to enter the building 
to investigate why there was a light 
glowing there. He tells us that al- 
though the Catholic church was the 
least inviting of the several churches in 
his home town, yet he often stole into 
the Catholic church, feeling, in a way 
that he could not figure out, that the 
religion symbolized by the sanctuary 
lamp was his real and abiding home. 
Later, the boy, grown into the man, did 
enter the Catholie church to remain 
there and to become one of her great- 
est modern writers. The boy, the man, 
was Gilbert Keith Chesterton. 


IN THE DIMNESS OF OUR LAMPS 


Onee a hundred men were shut in a 


large dark room, each one of them 
holding an unlighted lamp. One of 
them managed to light his lamp so that 
all could see one another and get to 
know each other. As the rest lighted 
their lamps, more and more of the ob- 
jects around them came into view, un- 
til finally, everything in the room stood 
out as good and beautiful. There were 
one hundred lamps—but only one idea. 
Yet it took the light of all the lamps to 
reveal the details of everything in the 
room. 

This should have satisfied them. But 
each man thought that the beauty of 
the objects he saw around him was due 
to the light of his own lamp. Some men 
stopped to worship their own lamps; 
others wandered off in various direc- 
tions until the great light was broken 
up into a hundred flames, each one of 
which could illuminate but a fraction 
of the truth. 

The hundred lamps must come to- 
gether again to find true light. Today 
men wander mistrustfully about, each 
one in the light of his own lamp, with 
an area of darkness all around him, 
clinging to whatever little detail he can 
light by himself. Man has forgotten 
the Light of the world. The friendly 
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little flame of the sanctuary lamp that 
drew Gilbert Keith Chesterton into the 
church is a lamp that can cast its light 
on the Light of the world. When we 
rest in church and just kneel in the 
quiet glow of the little red flame, we 
will come to a realization that Christ is 
our Light, Christ is our Lamp. 


SIGNIFICANCE OF CORPUS CHRISTI 


“Behold I am with you all days.” 
Nothing is more real than the Real 
Presence. After the words of consecra- 
tion, the bread is no longer bread but 
the Body of Christ, and the wine is no 
longer wine but the Blood of Christ. 
The appearance of bread and wine re- 
main, but actually the Body and Blood 
of Christ are on the corporal and in the 
chalice. 

After all, everything was real at the 
Last Supper. Everything was real on 
the cross. Everything is real on the 
altar. The consecrated Host on the 
corporal is as much the real Body of 
Christ as was the Body on the cross. 
The consecrated Host on the altar is 
the Body and Blood, Soul and Divinity 
of Jesus Christ. You and I, who were 
absent from Calvary on the day that He 
shed His Blood and died for us, can to- 
day be there in the twentieth century, 
for when you and I hear Mass, we are 
again at Calvary, we see again the 
Sacrifice of the Cross. 

Suppose for one moment that we 
should allow men to take this taber- 
nacle out of our church this morning. 
What would be left? A pulpit where 
anyone could preach whatever he 
wanted. When man separates the 
church from the tabernacle and the 
Real Presence, it is not long before he 
refuses to let God have any place in 
his heart. Man becomes an authority 
unto himself. That is exactly what 
happened in the Reformation, when 
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men subtracted the tabernacle from the 
church. They substituted the pulpit 
for the altar. Man took the place of 
God. A denial of the Real Presence 
brought about disunion, dissension, con- 
fusion. It was the old, old story of the 
hundred men, each wandering about in 
the light of his own lamp and becom- 
ing lost in the darkness because each 
had refused to see the Light which was 
Christ. 


CHURCH IS WHERE THE CHRIST IS 


But you and I, no matter where we 
are, can come together and worship God 
because in our Church we still have the 
tabernacle and we still have the Real 
Presence. Our church may be a splen- 
did cathedral in some great city. It 
may be a little wayside church where 
we can meet in vacation-land. It may 
be a hall where we may set up an altar 
and don our vestments. But wherever 
we gather, there is our church, and there 
Christ is the center of our devotion. 
We hear a priest preach, but it is Christ 
speaking through countless men _ or- 
dained to take His place so that He 
‘might again offer up the sacrifice of the 
cross. In that church we are again on 
Calvary, experiencing all over again the 
love and the tenderness of the Son of 
God who wished and willed to die that 
vou and I might live. 


“,.. 1 AM WITH YOU” 


But now, today, Christ dwells with 
us under the humble appearances of 
bread and wine. “Behold I am with 
you all days.” He is everywhere. He 
does not look to our dignity, our posi- 
tion, our achievements. So long as our 
souls remain in the state of grace, He 
does not consider our past, our weak- 
ness, our sins. He realizes that our 
roots are in the past, but He wants our 
arms to be lifted into the future. 

















FEAST OF THE SACRED HEART 





Feast of the Sacred Heart 


A Heart for a Heart 


“T have loved thee with an everlasting love” (Jeremias 31,3). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Out of love is greatness made. 

(2) “Therefore have I drawn thee.” 

(3) Effrontery of man’s pride. 

(4) Insult in man’s indifference. 

(5) Conclusion: Against our pride when 
we consider ourselves too seriously 
along with the false gods we have 
raised in our hearts, the Sacred Heart 
offers us his infinite love, wanting 


only our own love in return. 


A man of no religious belief, passing 
a Catholic church one day, noticed an 
over the main entrance. 
Out of curiosity, he walked up to the 
door to read what was written there. 
He stood for a long time, staring in deep 


inscription 


reflection at the words carved in the 
Then slowly he turned and 
walked away. 


stone. 
But so great was the 
impression which those words made 
upon him that eventually he took in- 
structions and became a Catholic. The 
inscription he saw: “God is Love.” 

Throughout the entire month of June 
we are reminded of that astounding 
truth by the frequent references which 
are made te the Sacred Heart Devotion. 
The whole purpose of that devotion, 
during June and on the First Fridays 
of the month, is to bring us to a realiza- 
tion of the boundless love of God for 
us and of our obligation of loving Him 
in return. 


OUT OF LOVE IS GREATNESS MADE 


Of all the topics man never tires of 
hearing, the one that stands out the 
most is the topic of love. It is the great 
matter out of which most stories are 
told. It is the soul of poetry and of 
fiction. It is the unfailing inspirer of 


art, painting, music and song. It 
creates the daring of the explorer who 
first sets his foot on unclaimed and un- 
conquered lands. It creates the plod- 
ding perseverance of the scholar whose 
love of books brings him greater know]- 
edge. It gives birth to the courage of 
the martyr who approaches _life’s 
ereatest trial—the trial of faith—and 
through love conquers. Under the in- 
fluence of love the weak become strong, 
the despondent become hopeful. Love 
changes whatever it touches. 

What a world should we find our- 
selves in if there were not the bright, 
warm sunshine of loving hearts. Con- 
sider human love. See it in the smiles 
from the contented hearts of a father 
and a mother as they sit with their 
children around them, knowing that 
these childern are the concrete expres- 
sion of their undying love for each 
other. See it again in the sacred love 
which youth swears to youth on the 
wedding day. 


“. . . THEREFORE HAVE I 
DRAWN THEE .. .” 


But human love is only a shadow of 
something greater, something nobler— 
God’s overpowering love of the human 
race. If human love ean cause such 
happiness in the world, what can we 
say of Uncreated Love? God loves us 
in the fullest and truest sense of the 
word, in a far more generous measure 
than any creature ever did or ever can, 
for man can love only according to the 
‘vapacity of his nature. God’s nature, 
however, is not limited like ours. It is 
infinite, without limit. When God 
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loves, He loves with His whole being. 
His love did not begin in time; it be- 
gan in eternity. His love for you and 
me is like Himself: it is eternal. Way 
back in the endless beginnings of eter- 
nity it was God’s love that drew us out 
of nothing, fashioning us into His great- 
est piece of creation. Too true are the 
words of Jeremias, the prophet: “I 
have loved thee with an everlasting 
love, therefore I have drawn thee, tak- 
ing pity on thee.” 

Since the heart is looked upon as the 
symbol of love, the Church directs the 
attention of the faithful to Christ’s love 
for humanity by pointing to the Heart 
of the God-Man, and repeats to men, 
“Adore the Heart of Jesus wounded for 
your love.” It was the Sacred Heart 
that gave us the Eucharist, and when 
Christ gives Himself in Holy Com- 
munion, His purpose is to have the com- 
municant live for Him and through 
Him—in a word, to transform the com- 
municant through love. 


EFFRONTERY OF MAN’S PRIDE 


Devotion to the Sacred Heart on our 
part will be a good cure for two of 
today’s great evils. The first is the 
evil of pride. The second is the evil 
of indifference. 

Believe me, all around us there are 
men and women who grow weak in their 
love of God. Some go astray, and God 
has to work overtime to make them 
come back to Him. In season and out 
of season a zealous pastor of souls will 
warn his flock that God punishes sinful- 
ness. But, for the most part, a pastor 
does not terrorize his people. In the 
words of St. John the Evangelist, your 
pastor of souls preaches love—the eter- 
nal love of an eternal God. Through- 
out the Old Testament we see God ap- 
pealing to the people, reminding them 
that He has showered them with graces, 
only to witness them wander away from 
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Him. In their blindness they turned 
their backs on their God and walked 
no more with Him. In their hearts they 
raised idols and worshipped the false 
gods of money, ambition and self-love. 

Because we of the twentieth century 
have discovered the atomie bomb and 
have tapped the secrets of science, we 
think that we are on the greatest heights 
that man has reached. In our hands 
the secret of the atom should be a bless- 
ing, by which we may do good, not an 
instrument of destruction. We shall 
never be able to equal the knowledge of 
God. Let us admit the greatness of 
God who allowed the secret of the atom 
to be unfolded, and, in the words of 
Matthew’s Gospel, listen to Christ eall- 
ing to a world,” Learn from me for I 
am meek and humble of heart.” 


THE INSULT IN MAN’S 
INDIFFERENCE 


Daily men and women see all around 
them the proof of God’s love for man, 
and they remain untouched. They have 
eyes, but they do not see. They know 
of God’s Presence in the Blessed Sacra- 
ment, but they are blind to that love. 
They grow accustomed to the great gift 
of the Eucharist, but they overlook the 
love of which it is an expression. Fail- 
ing to realize the eternal love of God 
for man, they fail to give God their love 
in return. If we consider the indiffer- 
ence around us, the countless men and 
women who are too busy to take time 
out for God, we will soon realize that 
we have enough penance to do for the 
world. People are so busy today that 
they hate sermons, they delay receiving 
the sacraments, they stay away from 
missions and retreats and Mass. 

Awake! The Evangelist of the Love 
of God for man cries out, “Let us 
therefore love, because God first loved 
us.” He wants a return—heart for 
heart. 











THIRD SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





Third Sunday after Pentecost 


Unpublished Miracles of the Confessional 


“This man welcomes sinners and eats with them” (Luke 15,2). 


OUTLINE: 

(1) Miracle of the cleansed soul. 

(2) Resurrections from graves of sin. 

(3) They charged Him with love. 

(4) Conclusion: No one will notice it; no 
one will be surprised; no journal will 
carry an account of it; but the soul 
which has made room again for its 
God will feel the miracle of being 
once more in His company. 

There was once a woman who was 
almost blind. She decided that she must 
She encouraged her 
son who had fallen away from the 
Chureh to make the novena with her. 
Part of the novena was to make the 
Way of the Cross along a countryside. 
Because she was almost blind, he made 
the Way of the Cross with her. As he 
went along, from station to station, it 
seemed as if he were carrying a cross 
that was getting heavier and heavier. 
When he reached the end of the road, he 
turned to his mother and said, “Wait 
here. I must see a priest.” 
away from the novena still almost sight- 


make a novena. 


She came 


less, but there was given to her son the 
grace to see the error of his ways and 
the grace of conversion from sin. There 
Was a miracle there—the miracle of 
the confessional. 


MIRACLE OF THE CLEANSED SOUL 


Suppose, at the word of your patron 
saint, Almighty God were to raise up 
the dead bodies lying in your cemeteries. 
If you were to see those risen bodies 
walking through the streets, you would 
shout, “A miracle!” If the handful of 
dust that remains of a dead father or 
mother were to change back into bones 


and be clothed anew with living flesh, 
it would be a great miracle. 

But if we were to look at things in 
the light of faith and see the facts as 
they really are, would not Jesus appear 
more powerful were He to take the soul 
of a man steeped in sin and make that 
soul live again with sanctifying grace? 
You know that He converted the Sa- 
maritan woman who had had five hus- 
bands, and He made her pure again; 
He took the woman of the streets, Mary 
Magdalene, and He converted her; He 
took that hardened criminal, the thief 
of the cross, and He gave him Paradise. 

It is as easy for God to heal the soul 
as it is for Him to heal the body. He 
made both. He took the dust of the 
earth and fashioned it into a human 
body. And He created the soul that 
fills that body. The miracle of grace 
is something that we do not see. But 
it is there. When a man goes to con- 
fession and tells his sins to a priest, the 
leprosy of sin disappears. The soul is 
clothed in light, and the light is Christ. 
That is the miracle of the confessional. 

How often are we moved by the 
sight of people who are sick or who are 
badly crippled. Yet sometimes it is 
God’s way of testing those people. He 
sends them terrible afflictions in order 
to make them ready for heaven. But 
did you ever stop to think that the ills 
of the body are not the most pitiful. 
Those of the soul are far worse. 
Nothing is worse than sin, for sin 
attacks the soul, defiles it, kills it. If 
a cadaver were lying in the street, you 
would go out of your way to avoid it. 
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Yet a guilty soul is like a cadaver. The 
life of grace has gone out of it. By 
consenting to a single mortal sin of hate, 
injustice, drunkenness, scandal, impu- 
rity of thought, word, or action, the soul 
deals a fatal blow to the supernatural 
life which it has received from God. 
When a man sins, sanctifying grace 
which makes it a child of God escapes 
like the last breath of a dying man. 
Against the ills of the soul we may 
have recourse to supernatural remedies: 
good resolutions, flight from evil associ- 
ations, prayer. The soul has also re- 
course to the confessional where the 
priest is really a doctor. Let the sinner 
but declare his weakness frankly; let 
him regret his faults; let him be dis- 
posed to take the means to fall no more, 
and there will take place in the con- 
fessional a cure. There will take place 
the most marvelous of resurrections. 


THEY CHARGED HIM WITH LOVE 


Of all the accusations which the 
scribes and Pharisees brought against 
Christ, the strongest, and perhaps the 
truest, is that saying: “This man 
welcomes sinners and eats with them.” 
In that short sentence they summed up 
the whole mission of Christ; they 
showed the desire which was ever on fire 
in His Sacred Heart—the desire to 
receive sinners, to draw them near to 
Him that they might hear Him and, 
hearing Him, might be converted and 
live. 

Christ never denied the charge that 
they brought against Him. He had 
been accused of receiving sinners. His 
answer is simple. “If a man have a 
hundred sheep and one of them stray, 
will he not leave the ninety-nine in the 
mountains and go in search of the one 
that has strayed?” He spent his life 
on earth going out of his way to find the 
sinner, being kind to him, giving him 
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another chance. This was true even 
with Judas, for when Judas betrayed 
the Son of God with a kiss, the Son of 
God had only friendly words for his 
betrayer: “Friend, for what purpose 
hast thou come?” 

The Friend of man who over nineteen 
hundred years ago died on the cross for 
love of us is still receiving sinners. He 
sees our weaknesses, our falls, but He is 
ever ready to receive sinners, ever ready 
to mend the friendship which we have 
broken with Him. 


SINNERS AND THOSE WHO 
PRAY FOR THEM 


Sometimes we come back to God 
because someone else prays for us. It 
may be a mother’s or a father’s prayer 
that finds an echo in the heart of God. 
And because we have those friends pray- 
ing for us, even against our will, grace 
moves us to give up our lives of sin and 
prompts us to take the proper steps 
back to God. Consider what years of 
tears St. Monica spent trying to win 
for her son, Augustine, the grace of con- 
version. 

When a man puts God back into his 
heart and into his dealings with other 
men, he will find that a miracle has 
taken place in his own life. No one 
will note it. No one will be surprised. 
No one will publish an account of the 
great thing that has happened. But 
down deep in his heart he will know of 
the powerful intercession of someone. 
Because that prayer has found an 
answer in the mind of God, He will 
bless that man with the grace of con- 
version or with the grace of leading ¢ 
better life. 

That is the miracle that could take 
place here today. “This man welcomes 
sinners and eats with them.” You, too, 
can be in His company if you would 
want that kind of a miracle. 
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FOURTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





Fourth Sunday after Pentecost 


How Often Can You Rise? 


“At thy word I will lower the net” (Luke 5,5). 


OUTLINE: 


(1) Confidence based on knowledge of our 


own inadequacy. 


(2) Disgust with one’s self is reason for 


confidence in God. 

(3) Not how often you fall, but how often 
do you rise? 

(4) Conclusion: Suppose your lives have 
been wasted. Suppose the night is 
gone and you have labored in vain. 
Lower the net again, but this time 
with the help of the Fisher of Men. 


A salesman who was successful in 
spite of the depression in the 1930’s was 
asked to talk to a group of business 
men. After he was introduced, he 
tacked a big sheet of snow-white paper 
upon the wall where everyone could see 
it. Then, slowly and deliberately, he 
made a black spot near the center of 
the paper with a very large piece of 
black erayon. It was a spot large 
enough for everyone in the hall to see. 
Then he asked a man in the front seat 
what he saw. 

Promptly the man answered, “Why, 
a black spot.” 

To a man in the second row the 
speaker addressed the same question 
and received the same answer. A dozen 
others were asked the same question, 
and always the same answer was 
received. 

Finally, with calm, deliberate tones, 
the speaker declared, “Yes, gentlemen, 
there is a little black spot on the paper; 
but apparently all of you forgot to 
notice the big white sheet of paper all 
around it. That’s my speech.” Then 
he went on to tell the group how 
business men usually look for the dark 
cloud in business trends and neglect the 


background of opportunities. It is in 
the white that success lies. 


CONFIDENCE BASED ON 
KNOWLEDGE OF INADEQUACY 


The miracle of today’s gospel was 
that Christ was able to give confidence 
to the Apostles and to teach them to 
trust in God. In a word, our Lord 
wanted them to understand that they 
could bring success out of failure. 
When, after the Ascension, the Apostles 
went out into the world to preach, they 
must have looked back on the day that 
they had gone fishing—or rather the 
night that had proved so_ fishless. 
Sensibly they could look back and 
wonder about a night wasted, and yet 
they were told to let down the nets. 
There were other boats about them; 
the sun was. shining; it was any 
weather but fishing weather. Yet Christ 
said, “Lower your nets.”” His word was 
enough. He gave them confidence and 
taught them to trust in God. 

St. Peter’s first reaction was a fisher- 
man’s reaction: ‘Master, the whole 
night through we have toiled and have 
taken nothing; but at thy word I will 
lower the net.” The words are a pitiful 
ery. Yet, if the history of the world 
were to be summed up in one complete 
sentence, it could be expressed in Peter’s 
words, “Master, the whole night through 
we have toiled and have taken nothing.” 
What is success in this world if God is 
not behind it? Nothing. What is a 
great name in this world if God is not 
considered? Nothing. What are all 
the world’s possessions if God is not 
made a vital force in life? Nothing at 
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all. What is life, itself, if God is not the 
Master of that life? It is nothing. A 
man who really tries to get along with- 
out God ean really say, “I have toiled 
the whole night through and have taken 
nothing.” Such a ery today is the ery 
of a man who is in despair. 

Peter, though, did not despair. “At 
thy word I will lower the net.” There 
Peter realized that man 
alone can do nothing. He realized that 
God must be the ruling force in life if 
the night is not to be an empty search. 


was confidence. 


DISGUST WITH ONE’S SELF IS 
REASON FOR CONFIDENCE IN GOD 


One of the hardest things in life is 
to start all over again, once we have 
failed. Our courage may be great when 
we face a problem for the first time. 
The newness of the undertaking bolsters 
us up. It isa challenge. But when our 
efforts have repeatedly ended in fail- 
ure, When we have labored all the night 
and have accomplished nothing, it seems 
as if we are being asked to do the 
impossible when we are told to try once 
more. So long as the world will not 
listen to the voice of God, it will con- 
tinue to labor and catch nothing. If 
men will listen to the voice of God, 
then they will launch into the deep and 
make their lives profitable. 

Consider the Apostles 
started out to preach the gospel of 
Christ. Christ was no longer physically 
with them. It was at the close of a 
night that spread over thousands of 
years. The task given to the Apostles 
seemed hopeless. God had commis- 
“Go into the whole world 
every 


when they 


sioned them, 
and preach the 
creature.” 


gospel to 


~The power of the Lord was still at 
work. The Apostles placed their trust 
in God, they weathered the persecutions 
and they went into the whole world to 
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preach the gospel. It is with such con- 
fidence that the Chureh today still 
launches out into the deep of the world’s 
confusion and never stops following Our 
Lord’s command to lower the net. 


HOW OFTEN DO YOU RISE? 


Like the Apostles, we must be willing 
to lower the nets again and again, to 
start fighting against every temptation, 
to try once again to do the duty that 
seemed so hard, to try once again to 
We must always remember that 
It is by 


pray. 
there is no short-cut to heaven. 
perseverance in doing good, in obedi- 
ence to God—no matter how many 
failures there may have been in the past 
—that the glorious end will be reached. 

If we think that there is no hope for 
us, then we shall never be able to rise 
above ourselves. If we start with a de- 
featist attitude, there can be no promise 
of success. We see the black spot and 
fail to notice the white background for 
the spot. We are failures because we 
do not 
stumble around in a mixed-up world be- 


want to be suecesses. We 
cause we do not want to become un- 
mixed. 

Suppose our lives have been wasted. 
Suppose the night is gone and we have 
labored in vain. Remember, if we turn 
back to God, then He will be on our side. 
We can lower the net again; we can 
start again, this time with the assur- 
ance of success. If the success is slow 
in coming, remember that the turning 
back to God may have been slow -in 
coming. With confidence and with trust 
in God, you and I ean forget the failures 
of the past. The night is gone. There 
is a new day ahead for you and for me. 
Under a new agreement with God, the 
new day is the Lord’s day. If we try 
with confidence and trust in God, we 
eannot fail, for God is with us as long 
as we have confidence. 














FIFTH SUNDAY AFTER PENTECOST 





Fifth Sunday after Pentecost 


“To Forgive, Divine” 


“If thou art offering thy gift at the altar, and there rememberest that thy brother 
has anything against thee, leave thy gift before the altar and go first to be recon- 
ciled to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift” (Matthew 5,24). 


OUTLINE: 
(1) “To forgive, divine.” 
(2) It takes character to forgive. 
(3) “Go first to be reconciled .. .” 
(4) Conclusion: Life is too short; we are 
here for the hereafter. Let there be 
no time for pettiness, time only for 


salvation. 


They tell the following story about 
tobert Louis Stevenson. 

One evening he and his family were 
praying together and he came to the 
words of the “Our Father”: “forgive us 
our trespasses as we forgive those who 
trespass against us.” Immediately 
Stevenson stopped his prayers and left 
the family gathering. Later he came 
back with the following explanation: 
“You know, when I was praying, I re- 
membered that there was someone with 
whom I had had an argument. I went 
out and became friends with that per- 
son again. When I came back, I knew 
that I could say the rest of the Our 
Father, and mean it.” 


“, .. TO FORGIVE, DIVINE” 


Some of us may say that it is a hard 
thing to forgive a man who has deliber- 
ately insulted us or lied about us. To 
forgive those who have injured us is 
never an easy task for human nature. 
I defy any man who is honest in this 
matter to take a crucifix of his Savior 
and look upon the thorn-crowned head, 
the pierced hands and feet, the wounded 
side. I dare any man to rehearse the 
scenes of Calvary in his mind. I dare 
any man to listen to the first word which 


our Divine Savior spoke from the cross 
to his enemies: “Father, forgive them 
for they know not what they do.” I 
dare any man, who will really ponder, 
to come away from the memories of 
Calvary with one spark of hatred in 
his heart. 

You see, on Calvary our divine 
Savior taught forgiveness of injury not 
only by His words; He taught it also 
in action. All we have to do is to go 
to Calvary the day He died for the 
sins of the world. There we see Him 
on the altar of the cross. God Himself 
is offering the sacrifice—the greatest 
sacrifice of all—that we might be able 
to gain heaven. There, at the very 
offering of the gift, we have a pause in 
the sacrifice, Then the memorable 
words of our Savior: “Father, forgive 
them for they know not what they do.” 
These were not words meant only for 
the people surrounding the cross on that 
first Good Friday. Those words have 
crossed the barriers of time and space; 
They are words that descend into our 
own country, into this very century, 
into this very moment. They are words 
of advice for you and for me—for all of 
us. 


“ 





IT TAKES CHARACTER TO FORGIVE 


We should forgive those who injure 
us. The one great trouble with most 
of us is that we are offended too easily. 
We are always walking around demand- 
ing apologies. We think we are always 
in the right. Every quarrel that is a 
quarrel has two sides, and it is just 
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possible that we are on the wrong side. 
Life is too short to spend the whole of 
it nursing a grudge. 

Savages can hate as no one else can 
hate; but it requires character to love. 
Are we men and women of character? 
Only a man of real character can walk 
up to an enemy and say, “You have 
injured me; yet I forgive you and I'll 
try to forget.” A man of this kind, a 
man of such character might be called 
a fool by the world, but according to 
the standards of Christ he is a hero. 

Our every-day world offers all of us 
ample opportunity to practice more 
charity in charity in 
thoughts, more charity in action. We 
can always give the starved soul a word 
We can always guard the 
tongue against unkind remarks that 
may kill many a good deed. We can 
always try not to judge our neighbor. 

Perhaps we often pray to Almighty 
God and do not get an answer to our 
prayers. We sit back and wonder why 
God has turned a deaf ear to the 
prayers that we so eloquently phrase. 
We become discouraged because we do 
not get an answer, and we grumble. 
But does it ever occur to us that at just 
those times we do not go to God with 
clean hands or a clean heart. We say 
we love God, but our actions may make 
that a lie as far as the love of our 
neighbor is concerned. 


speech, more 


of praise. 


“GO FIRST TO BE RECONCILED” 


We must leave our gifts at the altar 
and be reconciled with our neighbor. 
If in the past we have done wrong and 
have not been helpful to our neighbors 
who were in need, if we have not been 
merciful to them, then we must try to 
make good all the wrong that we have 
done. The good word that we may say 
about our neighbor may not travel fast; 
the little word of good is going to lose 
a lot of its goodness as it passes from 
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lip to lip and from tongue to tongue. 
Out of the foree of habit so many like 
to whisper bits of damaging gossip, but 
it will take a long long time to spread 
bits of information that help to build 
up our neighbor’s character and name. 

You and I can count ourselves among 
the sinners of the world who have helped 
to crucify Christ. But when we hear 
the words of Christ asking forgiveness 
for us echoing in our ears, we cannot 
find time for our petty differences with 
people around us. There can be no 
time in our short lives for little quarrels. 
There is much that is more important 
for all of us, much to be done for the 
saving of our souls. If we can learn 
a little lesson from today’s gospel, that 
little lesson will help us to be better 
Christians, better followers of Christ. 
The next time we think someone has 
offended us, let’s not carry a chip on 
our shoulders, but let us with all true 
humility—humility like the 
humility—leave our gift before the 
altar and become friends once again 
with the one we think has injured us. 
At that time we shall be able to offer 
ourselves, heart and soul, to Almighty 
God and know that there is a meaning 
and a usefulness to our prayer. If we 
go to God with forgiveness in our hearts, 


Savior’s 


we shall find, before the altar of God, 
forgiveness from Him. His prayer of 
forgiveness from Calvary will mean 
something in our lives; his words of 
the Sermon on the Mount will not be 
wasted; we shall not only hear his 
Hearing 
those words, seeing that example, we, 
too, like Robert Louis Stevenson, shall 
remember in our prayers that we must 
settle our differences; then, when we 
pray, our prayers will be sincere. We 
shall feel happy in knowing that just 
this once we have had a good fight, not 
with the other fellow, but with our- 


words, we shall see his deeds. 


selves. 




















The Child and His Teachers 


By RIGHT REV. MSGR. PAUL E. CAMPBELL, A.M., Litt.D., LL.B. 


Tu SOLICITUDE of the Holy 


Father for the Christian education of 
youth appears in all papal documents 
that speak of education. Exhorting 
newlyweds, Pope Pius XII declared in 
1940 that they would give to themselves 
and to their children the best guarantee 
of a happy life in this world and of a 
happy reunion in the next by educating 
them to a life that is deeply and 
courageously Christian. Later he told 
the Inter-American Congress on Cath- 
olic Education that they should see to 
it that their children receive religious 
instruction as they advance in age. 
Serious doubts and difficulties usually 
manifest themselves in the last years of 
higher studies. 


NORMS OF EVERLASTING VALUE 


Maturing youth need the full and 
profound consciousness of religious 
truths. It follows from this that 
religious instruction must have a place 
of honor in the programs of universities 
and centers of advanced studies. We 
cannot expect a world that denies God 
any place in human affairs to develop 
principles acceptable to God-fearing 
men. The prevailing secularism brings 
with it the practice of measuring every- 
thing by the criterion of 
Christian parents cannot rest content 
until they have implanted in youth the 
capacity of discerning between truth 
and error, good and evil, right and 
injustice, and the pure sentiments of 
love, fraternity, and fidelity. 

When the child is taught from his 
earliest years the commandments of God 


success. 


and, as he advances in years, to observe 
them fully, we have ground to hope 
that the precepts and practices of re- 
ligion will so permeate his soul that they 
will hold him through life firm in the 
path of duty, however fierce the storms 
he may encounter. The Holy Father 
calls to our attention that the youth of 
today no less than that of former days 
is prepared and is ready to do good 
and to serve God, but it must be edu- 
cated to do so. Edueate youth, His 
Holiness said to a group of women in 
1949, to obedience and respect for 
authority. A true Christian education 
inculeates a sense of responsibility, a 
respect for authority, and a considerate- 
ness for the rights of others. When man 
is submissive to God, he is conscious 
of his responsibilities, he accepts 
authority as coming directly from God, 
and he respects the rights of others 
beeause of the fatherhood of God and 
the brotherhood of man. The unbe- 
liever, or the man who denies God, 
knows nothing of these things; he 
accepts no responsibilities, acknowl- 
edges no authority, and he has no 
respect for the rights of others, because 
all these things are based fundamen- 
tally on a belief in God. 
Unfortunately, the education of the 
voung in our day is not only frequently 
at variance with the principles of true 
moral training, but is often Godless and 
irreligious and harmful in the extreme. 
This reveals the importance of the work 
of the Christian educator, of all those 
who edueate children, “all the more so 
as the welfare and development of the 
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Christian Community depend on them 
in no small measure” (Pius XII, 1950, 
Duty of Educators). The Holy Father 
made the above statement in an address 
proclaiming St. John de La Salle the 
patron saint of all teachers and student 
teachers. It is in this same address that 
he quotes St. Bonaventure: “The only 
true educator is one who can kindle in 
the heart of his pupil the vision of 
beauty, illumine it with the light of 
truth, and infuse virtue.” 


TRAGEDY OF INDIFFERENT 
PARENTS 


In a later address (1951), Morality 
in Marriage, His Holiness declares: 
“To strive on behalf of the school and 
religious education: this, too, is a 
precious contribution to the welfare of 
the family, as also are fostering therein 
of a healthy naturalness and simplicity 
of habits, the strengthening of religious 
convictions, the development around 
it of an atmosphere of Christian purity 
which will free it from deleterious out- 
side influences and from all those mor- 
bid excitations which give rise to disor- 
dinate passions in the minds of youths.” 
Parents are warned that in guarding 
the faith of their children they must 
insist that the Catholie school be 
assured and preserved for them. Cath- 
olic education at home is of little avail 
if the schools undo what the home has 
-arefully built up. The school is an ex- 
tension of the home, and the teachers 
in the school are delegates of the par- 
ents who hold the primary right in edu- 
sation. The school is working at cross 
purposes with the home when it under- 
mines the lessons of morality and vir- 
tue incaleculated by parents. 

We have an equally sad situation 
when parents and families neglect their 
part in the religious education of the 
children and succeed through their 
indifference in destroying all that has 
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been built up in the souls of these 
children in the beautiful atmosphere of 
the chapel or in the classroom. The 
Holy Father appealed to the parents 
of the children in the Don Bosco school 
in London, to whom he delivered an 
allocution in 1953, to “try, at least, to 
help the priest in his educational work 
as much as you can.” Frequently we 
hear the shortcomings of the school 
made the subject of discussion; perhaps 
the failure of many parents to supple- 
ment the work of the school should be 
investigated. 


WHERE THE FLOWERS OF THE 
SANCTUARY SHOULD GROW 


This is particularly true in the matter 
of encouraging vocations to the religious 
life. Pius XI has spoken very clearly 
on this point: “The first and most 
natural place where the flowers of the 
sanctuary should almost spontaneously 
grow and bloom,” he writes, “remains 
always the truly and deeply Christian 
family. Most of the saintly bishops 
and priests whose praise the Chureh 
declares, owe the beginning of their 
vocations and their holiness to the 
example and teaching of a father strong 
in faith and manly virtues, of a pure and 
devoted mother, and of a family in 
which the love of God and neighbor, 
joined with simplicity of life, has 
reigned supreme.” 

In his letter, Ad Catholici Sacerdotii 
(1935), the learned Pontiff calls down 
a blessing on those Christian parents 
who are able to accept without fear the 
vocations of their sons, and see in them 
a signal honor of their family and a 
mark of the special love and providence 
of our Lord. He speaks also of the 
exemplary parent who not only accepts 
a vocation, but makes such a devine 
visitation the object of earnest prayer. 
Only too often parents presume to place 
a barrier in the way of their child’s 
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acceptance of a priestly or religious 
vocation. They advance _ specious 


objections of all kinds in opposing the 
divine eall. Some are so ill-advised 
as to “have recourse to means which can 
imperil not only the vocation to a more 
perfect state, but also the very con- 
science and the eternal salvation of 
those souls they ought to hold so dear.” 

Parents of the higher and more cul- 
tured classes, who glory in being sin- 
cerely Christian and Catholic, are fre- 
It is little 
wonder that the higher classes of society 


quent offenders in this area. 


are in such a ease so scantily repre- 
sented in the ranks of the clergy. Pius 
XI attributes the lack of vocations in 
families of the middle and upper classes 
in part to “the dissipations of modern 
life, the seductions, which especially in 
the larger cities, prematurely awaken 
the passions of youth; the schools in 
many places which scarcely conduce to 
the development of vocation. Never- 
theless, it must be admitted that such 
a searcity reveals a deplorable falling 
off of faith in the families themselves.” 

Under the general head of Vocation 
the author of Papal Pronouncements on 
Marriage and the Family! has grouped 
a number of quotations from the popes 
that have to do with the religious life. 
It is, in fact, worthy of note that “for 
nigh on to 20 centuries, in every genera- 
tion, thousands and thousands of men 
and women, from among the best, in 
order to follow the counsels of Christ, 
[have] freely renounced the possibility 
of a family of their own and the sacred 
duties and rights of married life.” In 
abandoning the ordinary way, they con- 
secrate themselves to the service of man- 
kind with a 
themselves and 


complete disregard for 
their own interests. 
When young girls and women make 
‘Papal Pronouncements on Marriage and 
the Family. By Werth-Mihanovich (Bruce, 
1955). 


this renunciation that they may conse- 
crate themselves to a higher life of 
contemplation, sacrifice, and charity, 
there is only one word, says the Holy 
Father, that can describe so lofty a 
sentiment: vocation. 

VOCATIONS TO THE SISTERHOODS 


Pius XII told the Italian 
Women of Catholie Action of the beauty 
and the fertile value that is to be found 
in the complete gift of the heart and 
life to God. “The apostolate of the 
Chureh today,” “ean hardly 
be conceived without the collaboration 
of nuns in works of charity, in the 
schools, in the assistance of the priestly 
ministry, and in the missions.” After 
assuring these Italian women that it 
was their function to nourish the 
necessary vocations and to do every- 
thing to encourage them, he declared 
that the beneficial results of virgins con- 
secrated to God are to be seen returning 
to the families themselves in various 
forms. 

Two years later (1951), in speaking 
about religious life to the First Inter- 
national Congress of Teaching Sisters, 
the Holy Father reminded his hearers 
that chastity and virginity do_ not 
estrange souls from this world, but 
rather awaken and develop the energies 
needed for wider and higher offices 
beyond the limits of individual families. 
Many teaching and nursing Sisters are, 
in the best sense of the word, nearer to 
life than the average person in the 
world. Twenty-five years before this 
declaration of the Holy Father, Dr. 
George Johnson had written: “The 
nun as we know her is just a typical 
American woman, grown up out of 
typical American girlhood. . . . The 
only thing that distinguishes her from 
ordinary women is her idealism, her 
unquenchable thirst for better things, 


Pope 


he said, 
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her inability to find the satisfaction of 
her desires in ordinary ways. Worldly 
living is not good enough for her. But 
with it all, she is the essence of sane 
common sense. There is no particular 
mystery about her except the mystery 
that the worldling always finds in things 
spiritual.’ 

But the Catholic knows the treasure 
he has in the teaching nun. Without 
her the Catholic school system of the 
United States could not be maintained, 
nor would the Catholic schools, if de- 
prived of the nuns, be Catholic in quite 
the same way as the Sister schools are 
Catholic. “No class of people in all the 
world,” continues Doctor Johnson, “are 
living lives more thoroughly Christian, 
more inspired by the spirit of Christ, 
more like His in thought and action, 
than the nuns. This is the real 
contribution of the nun to Catholic 
education. Not cheap labor, but rich- 
ness of life; not what she teaches, but 
what she is.” 

In answer to the claim that nuns 
cannot be good teachers because they 
know so little of the world, Doctor 
Johnson writes: “People who talk thus 
forget that the average nun is in her 
twenties before she enters the convent. 
An increasing number are college grad- 
uates. Moreover, the convent is not 
out of contract with the things of the 
world that are worth while. One can be 
in the world though not of it. 

Any good teacher, no matter where he 
may be, is essentially an unworldly sort 
of a person. Of necessity he leads a 
cloistered life. . Great souls always 
walk alone. The wisdom that is 
necessary, would one be a safe guide 
to the young, is not acquired by much 
running about and a jading of every 
2 The Nun in Education. By Dr. George 


Johnson (NCWC, Department of Education, 
Washington, D. C.). 
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appetite. Quiet, solitude, opportunity 
to think and to meditate, prayer, self- 
discipline—what better preparation 
than this for the work of teaching? . 
Our Catholic sisterhoods represent the 
very flower of American womanhood. 
Their contribution to the idealism and 
the real progress of the nation is 
inestimable.” 





“TRAIN UP A CHILD...” 


It is the first concern of Christian 
teachers to form character in the young 
committed to their care. Parents must 
apply themselves to this task from the 
very beginning. Precious indeed are the 
preschool years during which indelible 
impressions are made on young minds. 
Ideals imbedded in the plastic days of 
childhood deepen and harden with the 
passing years. Holy Scripture outlines 
for parents and teachers in succinct 
words the task that awaits them: 
“Train up a child in the way he should 
go, and when he is old he will not depart 
from it” (Prov. 22, 6). We are told 
again that severe measures are at times 
necessary, for “folly is bound up in the 
heart of a child and the rod of correc- 
tion shall drive it away” (Prov. 22, 
15). 

Pope Pius XI writes: “The inclina- 
tions of the will, if they are bad, must 
be repressed from childhood, but such 
as are good must be fostered, and the 
mind, particularly of children, should 
be strengthened with the aids of divine 
grace, in the absence of which no one 
can curb evil desires, nor can his disci- 
pline and formation be brought to com- 
plete perfection by the Church. For 
Christ has provided her with heavenly 
doctrine and divine sacraments, that 
He might make her an effectual teacher 
of men” (Casti Connubii, 1930). 

When children are instructed in the 
precepts of morality and the teachings 
of religion by their own mothers, the 
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teachers of primary right, they are 
generally sturdier in their faith than 
those tutored by strangers. The child’s 
instinetive love for his mother and his 
association with her conditions 
him to trust in her as in no one else 
in the world. No delegated teacher 
can ever be an adequate substitute for 
the mother. The home is the best train- 
ing school and if the home training of 
the child is neglected by the mother, 
the loss is irreparable. Not even the 
Catholie school with its devoted teachers 
can overcome the results of the negli- 
gence of the home in this matter. Par- 
ents have the high dignity of sharing 
for the moment with Almighty God as 
of a human being. It is 
their divinely appointed task to guide 
their child along the paths of virtue and 
nobility of life. 


close 


co-creators 


PARENTS HAVE THE 
GRACE OF STATE 


The parents alone, writes Fr. John 
P. Noonan, 8.J.,> have the inherent 
ability to educate the child, for the 
parents alone have the natural love for 
the child which is so necessary for the 
undertaking of all the hardships of 
rearing children. Nature has implanted 
in the parents the enduring, patient love 
required for such a work. Also, the 
child is naturally disposed to revere and 
love his parents and to receive their 


instructions and corrections with do- 
cility. The parents alone have the 
knowledge of their child which is 


necessary for adequate education. They 
know the character and disposition and 
even the thoughts, desires, ambitions, 
and trials of the child, which knowledge 
makes them the best teachers of the 
child; for a teacher must know his pupil. 
Fr. Noonan goes on to quote a state- 


* Ethics. By John P. Noonan, 8.J. (Loyola 
University Press, Chicago, 1947). 


ment of Leo XIII in Rerum Novarum 
(1891): “The child belongs to the 
father, and is, as it were, the continua- 
tion of the father’s personality; and, 
speaking strictly, the child takes its 
place in civil society, not of its own 
right, but in its quality as member of 
the family in which it is born. . 
Paternal authority can be neither 
abolished nor absorbed by the State; 
for it has the same source as human 
life itself.” 

Pope Pius, in 1941, speaking to 
Women of Catholie Action, besought 
them not to neglect to train the mind 
and the character of their children. 
“Do not,” says the Holy Father, “give 
them wrong ideas or wrong reasons for 
things; whatever their questions may 
be, do not answer them with evasions or 
untrue statements which their minds 
rarely accept; but take occasion from 
them lovingly and patiently to train 
their minds, which want only to open to 
the truth and to grasp it with the first 
ingenuous gropings of their reasoning 
and reflective powers. Correct 
their faults, encourage and cultivate 
their good qualities and co-ordinate 
them with that stability which will make 
for resolution in after life. Your 
children, conscious, as they grow up and 
as they begin to think and will, that 
they are guided by a good paternal will 
constant and strong, free from violence 
and anger, not subject to weakness or 
inconsistency, will learn in time to see 
therein the interpreter of another and 
higher will, the will of God, and so they 
will plant in their souls the seeds of 
those moral habits which fashion and 
sustain a character, train it to self- 
control in moments of crisis and to 
courage in the face of conflict or sacri- 
fice, and imbue it with a deep sense of 
Christian duty.” 

Parents have the grace of state to 
guide them in this work of training their 
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children, but they should not neglect 
to avail themselves of helps that may be 
offered by men of science who have 
made a study of the workings of the 
human mind. They should especially 
give heed to the Church which has the 
right and the duty to teach the faith 
and to be the guardian and the guide 
of the parent in the matter of his child’s 
religious and moral training. Pope Pius 
XII, in 1948, speaking on education in 
the modern environment, cautioned 
parents that the immoderate pursuit of 
pleasure and lack of moral discipline 
seek to invade even the ranks of Cath- 
olic youth. He bade them counteract 
this with the education of self-control, 
of sacrifice and of renunciation, begin- 
ning with smaller things and gradually 
going on to greater ones. 


FREEDOM THROUGH 
RESPONSIBILITY 


The child must develop, step by step, 
a sense of responsibility and become 
acquainted with the need for self-denial 
and mortification in his spiritual forma- 
tion. Promote education of fidelity in 
fulfillment of one’s own duties, says the 
Holy Father, of sincerity, serenity, and 
purity, especially in the years of devel- 
opment into maturity. Arouse and 
mold the child’s sense of responsibility 
and remind him that liberty is not the 
only one among all the human values, 
although it is numbered among the fore- 
most. Liberty has its limits, intrinsic 
and extrinsic. He who seeks liberty 
must respect the unescapable norms of 
decency and the correlative rights of 
others as well as the rights of society 
in general. 

A little touch of asceticism has its 
place in the training of the young. The 
character of children is often injured 
by the overindulgent parent. It is 
raluable training for the child to know 
and to experience that he must control 
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himself and face privations. Just as 
parents must live within their means, so 
the child must not burden his parents 
with requests that they cannot satisfy. 
The wise parent will counteract the de- 
sire for luxury and pleasure with an 
education in frankness and simplicity. 
The child of poor parents can be just as 
happy as the child of rich parents if he 
learns to accept the plane of living that 
his parents can afford. The child who 
makes a broomstick serve him as a horse 
is often better adjusted than the child 
of the rich who rides an expensive 
bieyele. 

The forming of youth aims at pre- 
paring the individual to fulfill with 
intelligent understanding and _ pride 
those offices of a noble patriotism which 
give to one’s earthly fatherland all due 
measure of love, self-devotion, and 
service. We are not free to love or not 
to love our country. We are obliged 
to love it and defend it against evil- 
minded men who try to destroy it, and 
in case of a just war we must do military 
service for our country if called upon. 
The Catholic school has the high 
objective of preparing its pupils for 
high citizenship here and_ hereafter. 
There is nothing jingoistic in its teach- 
ing of patriotism, but it strives to instill 
into its pupils a noble love of freedom 
and loyalty to their country. This was 
not enough for classical Cicero who is 
reported to have said: “Parents are 
dear, and children and kindred, but all 
loves are bound up in the love of our 
common country.” 

Pope Pius XI said in Mit brennender 
Sorge (1937) that he objected to the 
voluntary and systematic antagonism 
raised between national education and 
religious duty. He advised us to tell the 
young: Sing your hymns to freedom, 
but do not forget the freedom of the 
children of God. 























Questions ANSWERED 


By JOHN J. DANAGHER, C.M., J.C.D. 





Abstinence on Holy Saturday 


Question: In your recent article on 
fasting and abstinence,! you listed Holy 
Saturday as a day of complete absti- 
nence. According to our diocesan regu- 
lations, as given in the Lenten pastoral 
letter and in the charts published by 
the diocesan paper, Holy Saturday is a 
day of fasting only, like most days in 


Lent. How explain this discrepancy? 
LECTOR 
Answer: This same question has 


from various 
It is of sufficient 
importance to deserve attention at the 
present time, although Holy Saturday 
for this year has passed into history. 
However, it should be noted at the be- 
ginning that listing Holy Saturday 
among the days of complete abstinence, 
as given in the writer’s article in the 
February issue of this Review, was 
done long before the Lenten regulations 
for 1956 were published by the Ordi- 
naries throughout the country for their 


been raised by priests 
parts of the country. 


respective dioceses. This was neces- 
sarily so, because an article must be 
written well in advance of the date of 
publication. 

Because Holy Saturday had _ been 
declared by the Holy See to be a day 
of fasting and abstinence until mid- 
night,” when the article was written the 
law was stated as it had been estab- 
lished for the universal Church. More- 
over, abstinence on Holy Saturday was 
not a point of issue in the article. The 

‘THe Homitetic AND PastoraL Review, 
February, 1956, p. 401. 

2Sacred Congregation of Rites, Decree 
Mazima redemptionis nostrae, November 16, 
1955, Acta’ Apostolicae Sedis, XLVII, p. 841. 


day was merely included in an enumer- 
ation of days of complete abstinence, 
at a time when the only satisfactory 
course was to follow the general law of 
the Chureh. One could not safely and 
properly anticipate several months 
ahead of time, action which might be 
taken by the bishops of the United 
States with regard to abstinence on 
that day. 

The article, therefore, which gave 
rise to the question posed by Lector and 
by others, stated only the common law 
of the Church as it then existed and as 
it exists now, apart from any dispensa- 
tion which may be granted by an indi- 
vidual bishop or by all of the bishops. 
Actually, at the time when the article 
was written, no such dispensation ap- 
parently had yet been granted. 

Is Holy Saturday, then, a. day of 
abstinence or is it not? The answer to 
this question must vary with the indi- 
vidual answer 
depends upon whether or not the local 
Ordinary has seen fit to exercise his 
power of dispensing from the law of 
There is 


diocese, because the 


abstinence on certain days. 
no question of his authority to dispense 
entirely from the law of abstinence on 
Holy Saturday, an authority which 
stems remotely from special faculties 
granted to Ordinaries throughout the 
world during World War II. In the 
original concession the faculty to dis- 
pense extended to every day in the year, 
in the Latin rite, except for Ash 
Wednesday and Good Friday.* Four 


3s. C. for Extraordinary Ecclesiastical 
Affairs, December 19, 1941, A.A.S., XXCXIIT, 
p. 516. 
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years later, after the war had ended, 
the same faculty was indefinitely ex- 
tended through the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of the Council.‘ 

Three years later certain restrictions 
were placed upon use of the faculty.® 
At that time it was stated by the Holy 
See that the law of abstinence should be 
observed on all Fridays of the year, 
and that the laws of fasting and absti- 
nence should remain in foree on Ash 
Wednesday and Good Friday, and also 
on the vigils of Christmas and Our 
Lady’s Assumption. As we see, no re- 
striction was placed upon the authority 
to dispense from fasting and abstinence 
on Holy Saturday. Consequently, the 
bishops of the United States still pos- 
sess the power to dispense their dioceses 
from the law of abstinence on Holy 
Saturday. 

It remains to be determined, there- 
fore, whether or not the Ordinary of a 
place has granted the dispensation for 


‘January 22, 1946, A.A'S., XXXVIII, p. 27; 
Canon Law Digest, III, p. 494. 

°S. C. of the Council, January 28, 1949, 
A.AS., XLI, p. 32; Canon Law Digest, III, 
p. 495. 
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his own diocese. The change in the 
common law was made known only a 
short time before the Lenten season, 
and it is not surprising that there should 
have been variation in the action taken 
by the respective Ordinaries with re- 
gard to abstinence on Holy Saturday. 

Information from various dioceses 
indicates that some bishops have taken 
special pains to announce to their sub- 
jects that Holy Saturday is not a day 
of abstinence at all. In other words, 
they have dispensed entirely from the 
law on that day. In at least a few dio- 
ceses, the Ordinaries have announced 
to their flocks that Holy Saturday is to 
be observed as a day of partial absti- 
nence, on which no meat is allowed out- 
side the time of the principal meal. In 
other places, the bishops declared that 
no dispensation at all had been granted 
for their dioceses on Holy Saturday, 
which remained a day of complete 
abstinence. 

These local and regional differences 
were not due to mistaken interpreta- 
tions or incorrect statements concerning 
the law of the Church. They were the 
result of use or non-use of the bishops’ 
faculties to dispense. We may venture 
to express the belief that these varia- 
tions in practice will not occur in future 
vears, and that there will be uniform 
regulations throughout the country on 
Holy Saturday, as there are for other 
days of fasting and abstinence. An- 
nouncement of the change in the com- 
mon law only a short time before Lent 
hardly made it feasible to establish 
uniform regulations in this matter. 

From the fact that a similar question 
is treated briefly in L’Ami du Clergé,® 
we see that the problem arose in France 
as well as in the United States. The 
answer given in the French publication 
indicates that there was some variation 


®* February 23, 1956, p. 125. 
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in regulations among the bishops of 
France. The writer in L’Ami du Clergé 
reports a response of the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Rites to the Archbishop of 
Rouen, in which it was stated that the 
faculties renewed on January 28, 1949, 
are still in effect, and that the decree of 
the Sacred Congregation concerning 
changes in the Holy Week liturgy did 
not abrogate the faculty possessed by 
most Ordinaries. 

As in France, so in the United States, 
if a bishop chooses not to use his faculty 
to dispense, there is no dispensation 
from abstinence for his diocese on Holy 
Saturday. If he chooses to dispense 
from the law to permit the eating of 
meat at the principal meal, Holy Satur- 
day becomes a day of partial abstinence 
for the entire diocese. Finally, in any 
territory where the local Ordinary so 
declared, the day was one of fasting 
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only, like ordinary days in Lent. 


Name of Deceased 
Person in the Mass 

Question: I have been told that, if a 
requiem Mass is offered for a deceased 
religious, the original name of the de- 
ceased is to be used in the Mass, and 
not the name given to her in religion. 
Is this correct? CELEBRANS 

Answer: Father J. O'Connell gives 
the rule to be followed in this matter. 
In the orations of a requiem Mass which 
is offered for a deceased person, where 
the letter N appears, the celebrant may 
mention the baptismal name of that 
person. If the deceased had received 
the religious habit, although not yet 
professed, the name in religion is used. 
However, use of the name in any case 
is merely optional, and is not required 
as it is in other cases, such as mention 
of the name of pope or bishop in the 
Canon of the Mass.‘ Therefore, it is 
not correct to say that the baptismal 
name of a religious must be used in the 
Mass. Indeed, the celebrant would usu- 
ally have no way of knowing this 
name. The reported error probably 
arose from the fact that liturgists say 
that the baptismal name should be used 
in prayers. By this they mean the 
Christian name as opposed to the sur- 
name or family name. 


Journeys and the 
Law of Fasting 

Question: One sometimes hears it 
said that making a journey excuses the 
traveler from having to observe the law 
of fasting. Is this true? And how 
much of a journey is necessary to excuse 
him? 

PRAEDICANS 

Answer: It is not correct to say 
simply that a journey, any journey, 
suffices by itself to excuse from the law 
of fasting. The circumstances must be 
Tt The Celebration of Mass, by Rev. J. 
O'Connell (Bruce, Milwaukee, 1944), p. 141. 
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weighed in each case, in order to arrive 
for the individual 
We can hardly set down a fixed 


at a decision con- 
cerned. 
rule in terms of mileage or of time con- 
sumed in the journey, because there are 
many other circumstances to consider 
For example, the con- 
ductor of a railroad train may be ex- 
cused from fasting because of the very 
length of the journey, although he is 
not required by his work 
moving about or standing. 
constant alertness in the 


in each ease. 


to be always 
The need of 
driver of an 
automobile serves much more readily 
as an excusing cause for the driver than 
it does for the passenger, whose sole 
concern is to watch the scenery. Of 
course, a long journey by automobile 
can be quite fatiguing even for the 
passengers, who for that reason may be 
excused from the fast.* 

As these examples bring out, one can- 
not safely give a general answer to this 
question. The inadvisability of at- 
tempting to do so is made manifest by 
the condemnation on the part of Pope 
Alexander VII of a proposition, which 
asserted that all those are absolutely 
excused from fasting who travel on 
horseback, whenever they make a jour- 
ney, even if the trip is not necessary, 
and even if it be completed in a single 
day.® It is most likely that the major- 
ity of theologians today would consider 
a day’s journey on horseback sufficiently 
demanding and physically fatiguing to 
excuse from the law of fasting. How- 
ever, this would be by reason of modern 
conditions, and not because of any dis- 
agreement over basic principles. 

Perhaps it is not out of place to add 
here an observation made several years 


STheologiae Moralis Summa, ; 
Regatillo and M. Zalba, S.J. (Madrid, 1953), 
II, p. 1063. 

*March 18, 1666; 
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ago to the present writer, which is of 
sufficient interest to be mentioned to 
others. An elderly physician was 
quoted as saying that he had sometimes 
encountered older people, especially 
older religious, who remark unfavorably 
about the alleged inability of younger 
religious and of other young people to 
fulfill the tasks which an older genera- 
tion had been able to accomplish. 

The physician admitted or agreed 
with the supposed difference in stamina, 
but he added an explanation. Many 
persons today, he pointed out, who have 
reached adult age, in an earlier century 
would not have done so. In times past, 
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only the stronger children survived, 
while the weak and sickly died as in- 
fants, succumbing to various childhood 
ailments which modern medical care is 
able to conquer. Now these weaker 
children grow to adulthood, but many 
of them do not possess the hardihood 
of an earlier generation. This thought 
is worth keeping in mind, if one has oe- 
casion to discuss the mitigation in re- 
cent years of the law of fasting and 
abstinence. 

Of course, the nervous tensions of 
daily life in many places must be taken 
into account with reference to fasting 
and abstinence. The Church has seen 
fit, for reasons such as these, to permit 
certain relaxations in her laws, but this 
does not justify the establishment of a 
general rule that any and all journeys 
excuse from the obligation of either 
fasting or abstinence. In fact, with the 
comparative convenience of many 
forms of transportation today, the ex- 
cusing cause is even less likely to be 
present. 

However, it should not be forgotten 
that a dispensation from these laws can 
be granted for just cause, in individual 
vases, by the Ordinary, the pastor and 
certain religious superiors.'® Moreover, 
in most dioceses all confessors have this 
faculty delegated to them by the bishop. 
Finally, even when there is some 
doubt as to the sufficiency of a justify- 
ing cause for dispensation, the dis- 
pensation can be lawfully and validly 
granted.!! Therefore, if a person about 
to undertake a journey is doubtful as 
to whether or not he is obliged to fast, 
or if he foresees difficulty in obtaining 
the right food at the right time in suffi- 
cient amount, he can properly seek a 
dispensation, which will certainly re- 
move the obligation of the law for him. 


*®Canon 1245. 
" Canon 84, §2. 
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Defensor Vinculi 
St. JoHN FisHer. By E. E. Reynolds 

(P. J. Kenedy & Sons, N. Y., 1956), 

pp. xili + 310. $6.00. 

It is generally conceded by art ex- 
perts that Torrigiano executed in bronze 
masterful likenesses of his celebrated 
contemporaries. Superlative among 
these creations one finds his portrait 
bust of St. John Fisher, fittingly chosen 
by the publisher of this biography to 
adorn the jacket of the book. This, and 
a later chalk drawing by Holbein, which 
was selected for the frontispiece, envi- 
sion the countenance of a man who was 
all priest—and what a priest!—a priest 
who, from his earliest years, had “used 
the Church as a cloister and his study 
as a cell.” 

It is of the least importance to recall 
that St. John Fisher was born way back 
in 1469, less than a half century after 
the eruel burning of the Maid of Or- 
leans. What is of the greatest interest 
is to remember the anniversary of his 
celestial birthday, June 22, 1535. It is 
delightful to bear in mind, too, that 
Bishop Fisher had a half-brother, a 
priest; a half-sister a Dominican nun. 
Father has entirely vanished from an- 
cient records, and after 1560 poor Sister 
Elizabeth joins him in oblivion, a merci- 
ful oblivion, at that, judging from the 
final record we possess, that of her res- 
idence “in a very poor monastery in 
the island of Zeeland.” For dear Sister 
Elizabeth no Elizabethan Settlement, 
but exile and at last breath the barren 
atmosphere on Zeeland. Happily, a 
full-brother, Robert, is better known 


by Catholics. He was Mr. Robert 
Fisher, who looked after John during 
his bitter incarceration in the Tower. 
He was Mr. Robert Fisher, who sur- 
vived John by only a very few weeks. 

Nor will Catholics in England ever 
forget those two “flores martyrum,” 
Blessed Sebastian Newdigate, Carthus- 
ian martyr, whom the saint ordained to 
the subdeaconate, and his brother in 
passion, Blessed William Exmew of 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

St. John Fisher has merited to have 
as his biographer on his 420th anni- 
versary of death a genuine Reformation 
scholar. He could not have done better. 
We owe the fascinating details of his far 
from serene life to the patient and lov- 
ing attention, and to the painstaking 
research of the author of St. Thomas 
More (Kenedy, 1953), Mr. E. E. Rey- 
nolds, distinguished member of the 
Council of the Catholie Record Society, 
London. 

Most recently, the respected New 
York Times reviewer, Mr. Nash Burger, 
gave an excellent estimate of the value 
of Mr. Reynolds’ St. John Fisher (Feb. 
19, 1956). It is worth republication: 


John Fisher, whose story is told by 
EK. FE. Reynolds, paid with his life for 
his firm, unyielding opposition to 
Henry VIII’s matrimonial and ec- 
clesiastical adventures. But his ex- 
ample and martyrdom undoubtedly 
strengthened the resistance to 
Henry’s policies among many in Eng- 
land; and, canonized by the Roman 
Catholie Church in 1935, he remains 
a guide and inspiration to Catholies 
and to others who share his views. 
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The London Tablet reviewer, N. 
Macdonald Filby (Feb. 4, 1956), re- 
cords the fact propagated in 1535 by 
Erasmus of Rotterdam, that even in 
Fisher’s own lifetime his name became 
synonymous at home and abroad with 
the recurring phrase “virtue and learn- 
ing.” Or, as Erasmus expressed it 
in one of his still surviving letters: 
“You will learn from a letter which I 
enclose the fate of Thomas More and 
the Bishop of Rochester. They were 
the wisest and most saintly men that 
England had.” 

While the details of St. John Fisher’s 
early career are engagingly retold, his 
troubles with Luther and with Wicelif- 
ism, it is to be expected that the greater 
portion of this biography is given over 
to a scrupulously accurate analysis of 
what is generally termed “the king’s 
great matter.”” The annulment suit 
with the consequent renunciation of the 
papal jurisdiction by Parliament domi- 
nates the author’s survey of the initial 
period of the English Reformation. 
His account of these far-reaching prob- 
lems encompass more than half the 
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book, to be exact, sixteen wonderful 
chapters. 

The Nun of Kent, the monks of the 
Charterhouse, the machiavellian tacties 
of the unscrupulous Thomas Cromwell, 
Henry’s evil genius, the cynicism and 
unparalled (even for the 16th century) 
maliciousness of Henry VIII, are knit 
by the author into one of the most 
fascinating books one will come upon 
at the present time. We hope that sub- 
scribers to this REview will be encour- 
aged to add this magnificent biography 
to their bookshelves. 

Such as are inclined to do so might 
appreciate the definitions of ecclesiasti- 
‘al usage in England which are foreign 
to us in the United States. It is re- 
grettable that Mr. Reynolds himself did 
not instruct his American readers and 
enlighten them upon these two minor 
points. The terms which we have in 
mind are these: 


1. “to collate a priest.” To “collate” 
a priest to a benefice or to a cathedral 
stall is the term used when the Bishop 
is the patron of the benefice or of the 
stall. He does not then “induet, insti- 
tute, and instal” as he does when the 
patron is another than himself. 

2. “Advowson”’ is the technical term 
for “the right to present someone to an 
ecclesiastical benefice.” (I am in- 
debted to an English Anglican clergy- 
man for these elucidations. ) 

Those who read this biographical 
study of a brave and honest man will 
long remember lessons he taught in the 
school of sanctity. It is quite possible 
that when our modern technocrats 
measure the stature of a late medieval 
figure such as Bishop Fisher, the bishop 
will dwindle to pigmy size when com- 
pared with our famed contemporaries 
who have unhappily forgotten the 
eternal truth that they live as truly in 
a moral universe, as in one in ordine 
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physico. In the light of contemporary 
values St. John Fisher is small indeed. 
He grew up ina town. He never had a 
family. He never travelled 200 miles 
from where he was born. He never used 
a phone. He never rode in a ear. He 
saw a TV show. But he was 
nevertheless one born for the ages. If 
anything, the pitiable treasure he in- 
deliberately left behind him when he 
prayed for the very last time in his own 
private oratory pretty well takes the 
measure of the giant who withstood the 
wrath of his king, and in so doing is 
devoutly remembered as “Defensor 
Vincult” as well as valiant Defender of 
the Faith. 

Fisher’s “early biographer” relates 
this, and he must have learned it from 
hearsay: 


never 


Among all other things found in his 
house, I cannot omit to tell you of a 
coffer standing in his oratory, where 
commonly no man came but himself 
alone, for it was his secret place of 
prayer. This coffer being surely 
locked and standing always so near 
him, every man began to think that 
some great treasure was there stored 
up. Wherefore because no collusion 
or falsehood should be used to de- 
fraud the king in so great a charge as 
this was thought to be, witnesses were 
solemnly called to be present and so 
the coffer was -broken open before 
them. 

But when it was open, they found 
within it, instead of gold and silver 
which they looked for, a shirt of hair 
and two or three whips wherewith he 
used full often to punish himself, as 
some of his chaplains and servants 
would report that were there about 
him and curiously marked his doings. 
And other treasure they found none. 
But when report was made to him in 
prison of the opening of that coffer, 
he was very sorry for it, and said 
that, if haste had not made him to 
forget that and many things else, 
they should not have found it there 
at that time. Pau R. Rust, O.M.I. 
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JOURNEY INTO‘A Foc. By Margareta 
Berger-Hamerschlag (Sheed & Ward. 
New York, 1956), 254 pages and 16 
illustrations by the author. $3.50. 
This book opens a window on a world 

very few of us know. Even for those 

of us who, in one way or another, try 

to help the bewildered young folk of a 

great city, it will be a helpful revelation 

to see the world of youth with the in- 
telligent awareness of this gifted, de- 
voted art teacher who has tried to help 
the apathetic, bored and despairing 
adolescents of a London youth club. 

Journey into a Fog is one of the most 

sincere documents I have recently read. 

It awakens. It saddens. It exhilarates. 

It asks pointed questions and provides 

the ground work for true answers. It 

is a sad and candid tale of a brutal 
world that gives no quarter. 
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The author’s class population was 
made up of boys and girls from fourteen 
years of age to twenty. Their 
often revealed how they had suffered 
from the world in unhappy homes, amid 
an environment of unrelieved ugliness, 
and lack of even sufficient food and rest 
and clothes. They were meandering 
aimlessly in a meaningless world with- 
out light, without ideals, without hope. 
With all normal responses dulled and 
killed, sex was the only force that 
seemed to exist for them. And even 
here they lacked joy. “Blast Christ- 
mas,” cried one of her students. “I 
couldn’t care less who’s been born. I 
wish I wasn’t.” And on pages 142, 143 
we get a vivid glimpse of girls in despair 
who didn’t wish to learn to cook, or to 
sew, or to do anything else for that 
matter. The book is frightening in its 
startling presentation of sober facts. 
“Officialdom directs from far away,” as 
the author tersely puts it. And no 
Government report or statistical survey 
has been so revealing of the actual state 


faces 


of things as has this eandid, absorbing 
book. 
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We hear much of delinquents and of 
prison reform and of movements to deal 
with people—after our society has dam- 
aged them. Maybe this luminous book, 
written by one who has had such wide 
experience, will awaken competent au- 
thorities to face the issues more realis- 
tically. When one reads official reports, 
one sometimes wonders if the compilers 
ever came face to face with the desper- 
ate youths, the broken homes, the sordid 
environment and the cruel waste of 
human lives. The author not 
studied the problem “from far away.” 
She is keenly aware of the dignity of 
the human person no matter in what 


has 


material or moral conditions she may 
find him. 

We all pay lip-service to the ideal 
mirrored forth in her book. She has 
toiled to bring And if the 
book ends on a tragic note, an echo of 
the despair and frustration that leads 
to our personal sins, one cannot but 
feel that all the young people and par- 
ents who come into contact with Mar- 


it to pass. 


Berger-Hamersehlag were the 
In- 
stead of cursing the darkness of our 
contemporary world, has lit a 
‘andle and has tried to point out that 
“the Holy Ghost still, with bent wings” 
broods over our tortured world. 


gareta 
better for her coming among them. 


she 


All priests and teachers and youth 
workers and judges should read _ this 
book. 
it with attention. It 
from the striking 


I need not say they should read 
commands that 
introduction right to 
the catastrophe in the final chapter. 
The author’s uphill fight against igno- 
rance, prejudice, prudery, vice and sheer 
disillusionment makes a heroic saga. 
Not all of us will be called upon to face, 
as she has done, the sheer savagery we 
have forced upon our poorer brethren in 
cities like London, but many will have 
to face some aspect of the picture here 
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If we realize at all 
our solidarity in Christ we shall wish, in 


brought to light. 


however small a way, to play our part 
generously and to seek Him and to 
serve Him in these, His members, whom 
we for so long and in disregard of His 
doctrine have ignored (and perhaps 
despised) within our gates. I put down 
the book with a question in my mind: 
When we send our young “delinquents” 
to Borstal or to gaol, are we solving 
the problems of life in justice . . . or 
committing still further crimes our- 
selves over and above our sin in tolerat- 
ing social conditions that drive the 
young to rebellion and despair? 

Davin TERENCE MAGENNIS 
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“Never during His mortal life had 
Jesus of Nazareth accepted or de- 
manded for Himself the title of priest 
or Pontiff.”’ 

This is a rather surprising statement 
for the first chapter of a book on the 
parish priest. It becomes even more 
interesting when Canon Masure ex- 
plains why Christ refused to refer to 
Himself as a priest. 

“The priesthood of Israel,” the author 
points out, “had either fallen or re- 
mained far too low for that.” If the 
Savior had “taken the name of priest 
before it was time, He would have 
blinded heedless eyes to the transcend- 
ence and to the spiritual purity of 
Christian revelation, which had come 
to renew the face of the earth.” 

The French seminary director, whose 


(Fides, Chicago, 1955). 


book, incidentally, marks his own 
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golden jubilee as a priest, recalls that 
St. Paul was the first to expatiate on 
the priesthood of Jesus Christ. And 
only “with infinite precautions” did the 
Epistle to the Hebrews “claim for Jesus 
of Nazareth a title that really belongs 
to him alone.” 

Parish Priest proceeds to dissect the 
Epistle to demonstrate precisely what 
the Christian priesthood is, and how it 
associates itself with the Sacrifice of 
the New Law. One of the most graphic 
vehicles used by the author toward this 
end is insistence on the parallelism of 
which St. Paul was so fond. Important 
passages of Hebrews anent the point 
are set up in parallel columns—the 
method well accepted by Pauline 
scholars. 

In the nature of Christ’s own priest- 
hood, Canon Masure pinpoints what 
should be the nature of the parish priest 
today: “. . . above all, he will be the 
man of God, who knows both divine 
secrets and human sorrows, who can 
inject these divine secrets into human 
sorrows, soothe our anxiety, fill our 
solicitude, and speak to us of hope in 
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the name of his own certitude, of his 
own powers and rights.” 

Having established the unicity of 
Jesus’ priesthood, founded as it is on 
the Incarnation, the author shows that 
the priests of the Church do, neverthe- 
less, participate in that priesthood 
“within the limits set by their poten- 
tialities and by the will of Christ.” 


The priesthood flourishing in the 
Church today originated in powers 


granted not to the seventy-two dis- 
ciples, but to the Apostles. 

A significant chapter on the Eucha- 
rist is a profound theological treatise on 
the constituents of that sublime sacra- 
ment. The institution of the Eucharist, 
Canon Masure explains, was the reve- 
lation to the Apostles of the priesthood 
of Christ. The Savior “had been a 
priest since His Incarnation”; but His 
priesthood “became liturgically inear- 
nate” in the institution of the Eucharist. 

After a scholarly treatment of the 
priesthood of the Bishop, the writer 
takes up the “simple priest.” The dig- 
nity of the ordinary priest’s state, he 
shows, lies in the priest’s participation 
in the powers of the Bishop. By defini- 
tion, then, “the priest is a Christian who 
participates in the religious and apos- 
tolic powers, duties, and graces of the 
Bishop, in dependence upon Him, within 
the limits of Order and jurisdiction fixed 
by the Bishop and by the Church.” To 
establish this basic thesis, the author 
quotes from Scripture, history, liturgy 
and Canon Law. 

A chapter on the grace of Holy Orders 
quite naturally prefaces the author’s 
treatment of the perfection expected of 
a priest and a bishop. A thumb-rule of 
perfection for a priest is “to accomplish 

the greatest number of acts of 
charity of which he is personally ca- 
pable.” 


The priest’s contact with modern 
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Catholic Action, the author believes, 
lies chiefly in his role of instructing and 
directing the leaders of such work. 
Thus the priest “is an apostle twice 
over—by acting himself upon others 
who also act.” 

In an ascetical section Canon Masure 
ponders on “diocesan spirituality,” 
which he terms “the conjoining of the 
demands of . . . the priestly state with 
the religious needs, the mystical aspira- 
tions, the ascetical organizations of a 
given historical period.” From this 
starting point, the Canon shows that the 
busy parish priest of today must mani- 
fest his spirituality in a manner differ- 
ent from that which would apply to 
priests of an earlier age or to monks of 
any age. The diocesan priest’s asceti- 
cism is promoted by a highly moti- 
vated participation in the Bishop’s 
work. 

“Action” in the life of the parish 
priest, the author continues, is “the pro- 
fessional exercise of charity insofar as 
it is identical with the duty of the 
priestly state.”’ 

This book is a piercing and inspira- 
tional study of the life and role of the 
secular priest. Spurning incidentals, it 
offers the profound bases, scriptural 
and theological, for the dignity of the 
man of God. And it goes a long way 
to show the parish priest how vital is 
his own share in the great work of 
Christ, His Bishops, and His Church. 
There were no priests but secular priests 
for centuries in the early Church. 

Ropert E. KEKEISEN 


Last of the Pope-Kings 


Cross upon Cross. By Rev. Francis 
B. Thornton (Benziger Brothers, 
New York, 1955), 263 pp. $3.75. 
The opening of the Apostolic Process 

for the beatification of Pope Pius IX 

has drawn the attention of the Catholic 
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world to that much maligned Pope, the 
last Pope-King of the Church. Fr. 
Thornton’s book comes at a most op- 
portune time, offering a popular account 
of that Pontiff’s life. 

In a clear and interesting style the 
author recounts the important events 
of John Mary Mastai-Ferretti’s life. 
John Mary was born at Senigallia, a 
town in the eastern part of the Papal 
States. His father desired his son to be 
a general; his mother preferred that 
John Mary dedicate his life to the 
service of the Church. A sudden sei- 
zure of epilepsy shattered the father’s 
hopes and would have done the same 
to his mother’s had not their son been 
gradually cured after a visit to the Holy 
House of Loretto. After overcoming 
many difficulties, John Mary was or- 
dained to the priesthood on April 10, 
1819. 
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The young priest was first assigned 
as assistant director of the hospice of 
Tata Giovanni, one of Rome’s orphan- 
ages. In 1823 he was appointed auditor 
of a papal commission to Chile, Peru, 
Mexico and Columbia. The mission 
accomplished very little, but John Mary 
acquired considerable experience. On 
his return he was made director of the 
hospital of Saint Michael, an institu- 
tion consisting of an orphanage for 
boys and another for girls, a home for 
the aged, a reformatory for wayward 
boys and girls, and a prison for politi- 
cal offenders. 

The young director’s capable man- 
agement prompted Pope Leo XII to 
appoint him Archbishop and Governor 
of the troublesome diocese of Spoleto. 
Here, his able administration of that 
difficult area brought peace and justice. 

Pope Gregory appointed him to the 
See of Imola, not a demotion, as some 
thought, but rather a promotion since 
the bishop of that see was usually 
honored with the rank of Cardinal. It 
was while he was Cardinal-Bishop of 
Imola that John Mary became Pope. 

Fr. Thornton’s description of the 
Papal Mass and coronation is colorful 
and interesting. The author presents 
briefly and clearly the pontifical acts 
of Pius IX, demonstrating the Pontiff’s 
ability as the spiritual leader of mil- 
lions of Catholies and the liberal king 
of the papal states. 

In a lucid and non-technical manner 
the author recounts the outstanding 
events of the private and public life of 
Pius: his solicitude for the poor and his 
frequent association with his subjects; 
the Pontiff’s relations with other 
governments; his flight from and return 
to Rome; the condemnation of the 
errors of the time and the definition of 
the Immaculate Conception of the 
Blessed Virgin; his convocation of the 
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Vatican Council and other events. 
Pius is revealed as a liberal Pope- 
King who granted many concessions to 
his subjects. He was in favor of a 
Confederation of Italian States pro- 
vided that the Patrimony of Peter be 
preserved. He proposed that the vari- 
ous Italian duchies and kingdoms send 
delegates to a central government un- 
der the nominal leadership of the Pope. 
Each government would preserve its 
own autonomy, but in matters that con- 
cerned all Italy, all would act in con- 
cert. This plan never materialized. 

Throughout his book, Fr. Thornton 
emphasizes the personal spirituality of 
Pius, his desire for a holy clergy and 
laity and his love and zeal for the 
Church. 

It is understood that a popular and 
non-technical work of this kind does 
not require too many dates, but this 
reviewer feels that the date of John 
Mary’s birth might have been included. 
Pius IX was crowned June 21, 1846, not 
June 21, 1842 as is offered on page 72 
of the book. 

The title, Cross wpon Cross, which 
would seem to be taken from the re- 
markable (though questionable) proph- 
ecies of St. Malachy, is a most fitting 
one for the book, since Pius’ entire life 
was filled with trials and tribulations. 

The reader will enjoy this life of 
Pius IX. He will close the book con- 
vinced that the last of the Pope-Kings 
of the Church was also one of the 
holiest. 

JosepH F. X. CEVETELLO 


Tradition, Faith and Man Today 


THe CureistTIAN IMAGINATION. By 
Justus George Lawler (The Newman 
Press, Westminster, Md., 1955), pp. 
xxiv + 199. $3.00. 


From the title of this book one might 
be led to expect. something like a treat- 
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ment of aesthetics according to Chris- 
tian principles, as a treatise on art. Ac- 
tually, it collection of 
gathered under two general headings: 
“The Return to Tradition” and “The 
Faith and Contemporary Man.” 


is a essays 


Mr. Lawler, who teaches religion at 
St. John’s University in Collegeville, 
Minnesota, is at his best, in the esti- 
mation of this reviewer, in the first part 
of the book. Here, in three essays 
rather closely connected, and respec- 
tively entitled, “The Loss of Continu- 
ity,” “The Life: Funda- 
mentals and Aecidentals” and “Trans- 
figured Universe,” he discusses what 


{eligious 


seems to him one of the most significant 
shortcomings of our time. This is an 
all too prevalent failure to appreciate 
the real value of tradition and historical 
continuity. In the first essay he treats 
of the problem in general, especially in 


what might be called its negative as- 
pect: the tendency to despise the past 
and minimize the value of tradition. 
That such a condition is widely preva- 
lent is too obvious to need any demon- 
stration. What is needed, Mr. Lawler 
points out with a good deal of persua- 
siveness, is an intelligent and truly 
critical grasp of the value of tradition 
and a conscious retention of what is of 
real worth in it. 

The attitude which ought to prevail 
with regard to tradition or the past is, 
of course, one of discrimination, which 
is an act of the virtue of prudence. 
Having shown the effects of too little 
regard for tradition, the author pro- 
ceeds in his second essay (which, by 
the way, the present reviewer found the 
most interesting in the book) to dis- 
cuss the workings of the opposite vice 
in a particular situation. This is a more 
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or less blind and stubborn and uncritical 
attachment to tradition in non-essen- 
tial things. With what some might re- 
gard as excessive boldness in a layman, 
he essays to consider this particular 
aspect of his general subject with refer- 
ence to the attitudes manifested by the 
members of certain religious institutes. 
To him it seems that some religious in- 
stitutes in the Church, particularly some 
of more recent origin, are failing to give 
adequate expression to the essential 
spirit of their institute in consequence 
of their mistaken attachment to certain 
non-essential features which are the re- 
sult, at least partially, of the milieu in 
which the institutes had their begin- 
nings. We have only to recall the 
difficulty encountered by the Holy 
Father himself in his attempts to per- 
suade some religious women, for ex- 
ample, to alter their dress in conformity 
with modern notions of hygiene and 
convenience to realize that rather 
strong feelings are easily aroused in 
these matters. Mr. Lawler, therefore, 
is, perhaps, prudent when he confines 
his discussion more or less to generali- 
ties and typical instances, without 
“naming names.”’ The citation of more 
pointed and particular illustrations of 
what he has in mind would, perhaps, 
add interest and “spice” to his discus- 
sion, but, after all, it might also arouse 
a certain amount of personal resent- 
ment and thereby weaken the effect of 
his argument, which is unquestionably 
sound. Everyone knows how hard most 
of us find it to listen calmly to criticism 
of what is very dear to us—and it is 
praiseworthy in religious to be devoted 
to the usages and practices of their 
religious institute. But it is also good 
when an “outsider” comes along and 
tells us that we are in danger of failing 
to see the forest for the trees. 


The third essay in the first part of 
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the book is concerned with the liturgy 
in its essentially sacramental aspect— 
the sanctification of creation, or, rather 
the re-sanctification of the universe; 
in a word, the extension of the Incar- 
nation. 

The essays in the second part of the 
book, “The Faith and Contemporary 
Man,” five in number, deal with “The 
teformer in the Church,” “The Body 
of Christ,” “The Christian Formation 
of Youth,” “The Christian Understand- 
ing of Love,” and conclude with some 
“Reflections on Genesis.” The last 
essay is, perhaps, the weakest in the 
book. In the others, as in the first 
part, Mr. Lawler shows himself to be 
an incisive thinker with a real grasp of 
fundamentals—which is by no means 
a commonplace gift in these or any 
other days—and a wide aquaintance 
with the best of modern thought—not 
to mention the traditional thought 
whose importance is he is at such pains 
to point out. If the book has any real 
faults, they are minor, such as a tend- 
ency toward “name-dropping.” All in 
all, this is a good book, one which 
should give any serious reader a good 
deal to think about, even when he does 
not always agree with the author. 

BRENDAN McGratu, O.S.B. 


Bridge for the Jews 


Tue Bripce. A Yearbook of Judaeo- 
Christian Studies, Volume I; edited 
by John M. Oesterreicher (Pantheon 
Books, New York, 1955), 349 pp. 
$3.95. 

The Institute of Judaeo-Christian 
Studies at Seton Hall University, under 
the direction of Fr. John Oesterreicher, 
has been working quietly for some years 
now at the task it has set for itself, a 
task admirably symbolized by the title 
of this first volume of studies. For the 
work of the Institute is nothing less than 
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the building of a bridge over which it is 
hoped that the children of Israel, de- 
scendants of Abraham according to the 
flesh, will one day find their way to the 
Kingdom of God established in Christ 
Jesus our Lord. In another sense, how- 
ever, it is not the intention of the 
builders to build a bridge for exclusively 
one-way traffic; they hope also to pro- 
vide an avenue of approach for Chris- 
tians to gain a deeper appreciation of 
the riches of the tradition of Israel. For 
the authentic tradition of Israel, after 
all, is a very important part of the 
heritage of Christendom. In fact it 
belongs more truly to them than to 
Israel according to the flesh, for does 
not the Church represent the growth of 
the mustard seed of the Gospel—which 
is the same as Isaias’ faithful remnant 
of Israel? 

It is impossible in the space of a 
necessarily short notice such as this to 
do anything like justice to this very 
important work, doubly important in 
these days when the whole “Jewish 
question” has become so thoroughly 
identified in the minds of so many with 
the aspirations of political Zionism. 
Not that Zionism is not an important 
part of the whole question (an impor- 
tance implicitly recognized by the in- 
clusion of William Granger Ryan’s 
adaptation of Pére Charles’ admirably 
dispassionate and objective treatment 
of the “myth” of the “Learned Elders of 
Zion”), but Zionism, at least in its 
political aspects, is by no means the 
most significant factor in any long-term 
consideration of the whole complex 
question of the place of the Jews in the 
divine plan of salvation. To be misled 
into thinking otherwise by the news- 
paper accounts of disturbances in Pal- 
estine which we read almost daily is to 
fall into the same error as the Egypto- 
phile adversaries of Jeremias, the error 
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Three Greatest Prayers 

By St. Thomas Aquinas, translated by Laur- 
ence Shapcote, O.P. — Conferences on the 
Our Father, Hail Mary, and the Apostles’ 
Creed, preached to the students and towns- 
folk of Naples in the last year of his life. 
Here are the mature and profound reflections 
of one of the greatest minds in the history of 
Christianity on subjects familiar and precious 


to all. $2.00 
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Modeled on the teachings of Father C. Van 
Gestel, noted Louvain scholar, the treatment 
includes a commentary on the latest pro- 
nouncements of the Holy See and incorpor- 
ates modern findings on sociological research. 
With simplicity and clarity throughout, the 
author shows everything in proper perspective 
and the social doctrine of the Church thus 
emerges as a shining beacon in a wavering 
sea of uncertainity. $3.00 


Inward Peace 

By Raoul Plus, S.J. translated by Helen 
Ramsbotham — The noted French ascetical 
writer considers here the nature and source 
of peace of soul, the threats that encompass 
it, and the methods necessary to its achieve- 
ment. As always, his principles are graphically 
represented through practical examples and 
ascetical case histories, This book will help 
many not only to attain the inward peace 
with which its author is specifically con- 
cerned, but also to contribute to the outward 
peace of those around them. $3.00 
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ALONE WITH 
GOD 


By Stephen J. Brown, S.J. 


WarM Is THE worD which best describes 
the conferences of a full retreat in the 
pages of Alone with God. Father Ste- 
phen J. Brown, S.J., is able to communi- 
cate from the cold black and white of 
the printed page a welcome rapport and 
sympathy which is so frequently lost in 
the interval between the thought and the 
movement of the pen.” Alone with God 
represents the fruits of over three dec- 
ades of work as a retreat master. 

After a few pages of the present work, 
the reader is no longer a reader; he be- 
comes a retreatant in the full sense of 
the word. Though an author of some 
twenty other works, the skill of Father 
Brown as writer gives way, and Alone 
with God becomes the sympathetic tone 
of the priest. It is hardly a jar, then, 
when the author occasionally eschews 
the complete and grammatical sentence 
for the startling clause or phrase, and the 
author is the considerate retreat master 
who, sensing the need for a break in con- 
centration, comes forth with a bit of his 
rich Irish humor or a literary gem. Every 
one of the priests and religious who con- 
fer with Father Brown in Alone with 
God will appreciate a refreshing frank- 
ness as well. Nothing new may be said in 
Alone with God, but all is said in a very 
new way. 

Retreat masters, those who give parish 
missions, spiritual advisers and preachers 
will value Alone with God as a substan- 
tial aid in their own work, as will, of 
course, those who would renew their 
spiritual strength by being alone with 
God. $3.95 


JOSEPH F. WAGNER, INC. 
53 PARK PLACE, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
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of supposing that Israel’s importance 
‘an be thought of in largely military or 
political or even cultural terms. What 
is so emphatically brought out by many 
of the contributors to this book is the 
profound truth that Israel’s significance 
is essentially theological, and every- 
thing else is definitely secondary. 
Israel’s importance transcends that of 
many another people superior to them 
in practically every field of human en- 
deavor, like the Babylonians, Egyp- 
tians, Greeks and Romans, precisely 
because God said to them, as He did to 
no other people, “You shall be my 
people, and I will be your God.” 

The Bridge is divided into five see- 
tions, of which the longest and most 
important—at least in this reviewer’s 
opinion—is that entitled “Studies.” 
This contains six essays, all excellent, 
though very different both in subject 
and treatment. Fr. Barnabas M. 
Ahern, C.P., for example, in his “The 
Exodus, Then and Now,” demonstrates 
once more what can be done with what 
some might regard as rather pedestrian 
material by one who has entered as 
fully as he has into the deeper meaning 
of Holy Scripture, particularly as seen 
through the eyes of one who lives and 
thinks with the Church. Cornelia and 
Irving Siissman contribute a fine piece 
—illustrated with examples of his work 
—on Mare Chagall, who seems obsessed 





with what would appear at first glance 
a strange thing for a Jew: Christ eru- 
cified. But the Siissmans show that it 
is not so strange after all. The piece 
that this reviewer found most inter- 
esting, however, was Fr. Oesterreich- 
er’s “The Enigma of Simone Weil.” 
Enigma she certainly is, this Jewess who 
came so close to Christ and yet failed 
so utterly to understand what He is. 
Fr. Oesterreicher obviously feels the 
deepest sympathy for her in her “Wait- 
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ing for God,” a sympathy all the more 
profound because of her inability to 
receive the light of Him who is the 
Light. 

There is a strong temptation to go 
through the whole book and single out 
practically everything in it for praise. 
Suffice it to say that the Institute of 
Judaeo-Christian Studies has presented 
us with a tremendous book—beautifully 
printed, by the way—which should 
prove an important span in the bridge 
which the workers in the Institute are 
striving to help build. It is an effort 
that is deserving of the great commen- 
dation and enthusiastic support of all 
those to whom Pope Pius XI said, 
“Abraham is called our father. Spirit- 
ually we are Semites.” And with this, 
may we express the prayerful hope that 
some at least of the children of Abra- 
ham according to the flesh will derive 
from this book and the others which 
are, we hope, to follow, at least a begin- 
ning of an appreciation of what He, who 
was in derision called King of the Jews, 
said, “Salvation is of the Jews.” 

BRENDAN McGratu, O.S.B. 


Philosophical Psychology 


INTRODUCTION TO THE PHILOSOPHY OF 
ANIMATE Nature. By Henry J. 
Koren, C.S.Sp., 8.T.D. (Herder, St. 
Louis, 1955), 341 pp. $4.75. 

The title of this splendid new text in 
philosophical psychology may seem un- 
usual and, perhaps, even confusing, to 
some people. But it manifests, and was 
so consciously chosen, one of the major 
problems facing contemporary Thomis- 
tic thinkers. That problem concerns 
the definition and distinction of the 
sciences. The term “psychology” is 
now too generally understood to refer 
to the empirical science to be used as a 
description of a philosophical investiga- 
tion. Fr. Koren is wise in avoiding it. 


The more profound confusion, how- 
ever, about what precisely is the phi- 
losophy of animate nature and how it 
differs from empirical and metaphysical 
science, is far more difficult to resolve. 
Certainly many Thomists would ob- 
ject to the description of this subject 
as “the metaphysical study of life.” In 
the traditional sense, at least, it is not 
“metaphysical” at all, if that is under- 
stood to mean that it is an integral part 
of the science of metaphysics. The 
question, in this case, may be largely 
semantic, relating to the use of a word. 
“Metaphysical” here seems to signify 
what Maritain has called the dianoeti- 
eal intellection of philosophy, as con- 
trasted with the perinoetical intellec- 
tion of empirical science. But most 
philosophical problems are also seman- 
tic problems. 

It would be unreasonable to expect 
an author to treat problems like this 
comprehensively in an_ introductory 
text. But they do arise. Every book 
on philosophical psychology states that 
it is distinct from empirical psychology ; 
but the question of how these two sci- 
ences differ from and relate to each 
other is highly disputed, and often con- 
fused. One result is the constant search 
for a better name for the philosophical 
study. Another result, perhaps, is the 
somewhat belligerent attitude many 
philosophers have toward natural sci- 
ence. The distinction is drawn between 
science, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, scientists who are bad philoso- 
phers. But it could be drawn more 
clearly; and the integration and com- 
plementary character of the philo- 
sophie and experimental studies of hu- 
man life could receive more attention. 

The book is highly and _ perlucidly 
organized. The aptness of the title is 
made clear in the divisions of the book, 
which deal respectively with life in 
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general, vegetative, sentient and intel- 
lectual life, and the origins of life and 
of species. The last section, on the ori- 
gins of life and species, is particularly 
noteworthy. It treats crucial and cur- 
rent problems far more comprehensively 
and effectively than do most textbooks 
in the field. 

Fr. Koren’s book should, in many 
ways, appeal to the undergraduate stu- 
dent. The style is clear and simple; and 
the overly technical philosophical sub- 
tleties, which sometimes appear in text- 
books and generally appal the average 
student, are, happily, not to be found. 
The book is modern in the sense that it 
deals with current questions and data 
with which the student is likely to be 
challenged in his own experience. Con- 
sistently basic problems are introduced 
with everyday examples, and in such a 
way that the reader is likely to be think- 
ing philosophically before he quite real- 
izes it. That sort of “deceit” is, un- 
fortunately sometimes useful with an 
undergraduate student taking a _ re- 
quired course in philosophy. 

Among the assets of this book are 
copious references to Aristotle and St. 
Thomas, excellent lists of suggested 
readings, and useful summaries. A 
seventeen-page list of review questions 
is added at the end of the book. His- 
torical notes are given with each chap- 
ter, but they are of debatable value. 
Familiarizing the student with impor- 
tant names in philosophy is a laudable 
objective; but the over-simplification a 
and superficiality inevitable when a 
dozen philosophers are mentioned on one 
page may outweigh the good achieved. 

Many teachers of philosophical psy- 
chology may find this book suitable 
either as a text, or at least, as a supple- 
mentary reference. It would be a valu- 
able addition to any seminary and col- 
lege library. Francis J. Kerins 
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Ockham to Suarez 


History or Puitosopuy. Vol. 3: Ock- 
ham to Suarez. By Frederick Coples- 
ton, 8.J. (The Newman Press, West- 
minster, Md.), pp. vill and 479. 
$5.00. 

This third volume of Fr. Copleston’s 
History of Philosophy furnishes further 
evidence that his work, when completed 
and ultimately revised, will rank as 
the most authoritative and outstanding 
study in this field by a Catholie scholar 
and second to none as a book of general 
reference on the subject. Here we find 
the same comprehensive grasp of his 
subject, the same objective and lucid 
exposition, critical appraisal and large- 
ness of viewpoint that distinguished the 
author’s first two volumes. 

The present volume suggests com- 
ments on too many points for a brief 
review; hence we shall limit ourselves 
to signalizing some that may be of spe- 
cial interest and value to readers of this 
magazine. Part I is largely devoted to 
William of Ockham and the philosophi- 
cal movement he instigated. Ockham 
has often been referred to as the chief 
philosophical precursor of Luther—and 
with good reason. For he was the most 
articulate, if not the first, in calling into 
question the moderate realism of es- 
sences, the keystone of the philosophical 
structure that served as a propaedeutic 
to the theological speculations of medi- 
eval scholasticism; the consequence was 
conceptualistic agnosticism and theo- 
logical nominalism. It is particularly 
significant that, when Ockham rejected 
the Platonic theory of transcendental 
essences, even as this was modified or 
“moderated” by St. Augustine and St. 
Thomas, he did this under the aegis of 
what he believed to be genuine Aris- 
totelianism. If one accepts Werner 
Jaeger’s fairly well-established theory 
of Aristotle’s development, Ockham ap- 
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pears to have been correct in his inter- 
pretation of the last stage of the Stagi- 
rite’s philosophy. But he realized, as 
Aristotle seems not to, that this rejee- 
tion of Plato’s Divine Ideas left the 
norm of right reason without a meta- 
physical basis. Therefore, anticipating 
Descartes, he substituted divine volun- 
tarism for divine exemplarism, but 
again, unlike Descartes, he realized that 
if God’s will is completely arbitrary, it 
cannot be known by reason but only 
through revelation. Hence, like Luther, 
he was a fideist. 


What is especially noteworthy in the 
author’s consideration of fourteenth- 
century science is his contention that it 
was not a new point of departure in- 
spired by Ockham’s epistemological 
revolution, but simply a continuation 
of previous speculation on Aristotle’s 
conception of motion. In this connec- 
tion it is interesting to note that, even 
though Nicholas of Oresme rejected the 
Copernican hypothesis as “not evi- 
dently conclusive” (p. 162), yet he 
found the arguments in its favor most 
persuasive. The fact that he found the 
biblical statement that the sun was 
stopped in its course as no more scien- 
tifically relevant than such scriptural 
observations as “God repents” is de- 
cisive proof that this interpretation was 
not an afterthought excogitated by 
theologians to explain the Copernican 
theory after its verification. 

Writers on mysticism, such as Eck- 
hart, Tauler and Suso, have been vari- 
ously portrayed as pantheists, fideists 
or even ontologists because of the over- 
bold and exaggerated expressions they 
used and because they failed to indicate 
that they meant these expressions in 
only an analogical and mystical sense. 
But, as Fr. Copleston points out, they 
were merely trying to extend the area of 
ordinarily recognized experience so as 
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to include the soul’s “experience” of 
God and to formulate this experience in 
terms of the negative and positive theol- 
ogy of a Christian neoplatonism, such 
as that of the Pseudo-Dionysius. 

Part II is devoted to the greatly 
varied and sometimes bizarre philosoph- 
ical speculations of the Renaissance, 
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characterized by the revival of the clas- 
sics, the rise of naturalism, the begin- 
nings of modern positive science and the 
adumbration by such “philosophers of 
nature” as Campanella, Bruno, Telesius 
and Gassendi of many of the master 
ideas of modern philosophy. 

In discussing “the deplorable clash 
between Galileo and the Inquisition” 
(p. 285), the author makes no attempt 
to exculpate the ecclesiastical authori- 
ties involved. Yet, as he judiciously 
observes, no controversy would have 
arisen if Galileo had been willing to 
recognize the principle, noted by Bellar- 
mine and familiar enough today, that 
the empirical verification of an hypothe- 
sis is not final proof of its absolute 
truth. It is significant that Galileo’s 
basie error was that of so many modern 
scientists, who are heirs of Descartes, 
namely, the mechanistic view that the 
universe is exhaustively _ intelligible 
solely in terms of mathematies, an error, 
incidentally, highlighted by the Holy 
Father in his last Christmas address. 

Part III is almost entirely devoted to 
Suarez and, in the judgement of this 
reviewer, contains the best presentation 
and analysis of the thought of the Doce- 
tor Eximius that is available in English. 
The book concludes with a review of 
the first three volumes. 

JaMEs I. Conway, S.J. 
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On the Truth of the Catholic Faith. 
A translation of Book II of the Summa 
Contra Gentiles. Under the heading 
Creation, St. Thomas treats not only 
the mystery of creation itself, but also 
God’s freedom in creating and the na- 
ture of man, with special emphasis on 
the body-soul unity of man. The trans- 
lation is by James R. Anderson of Mar- 
quette University. Hanover House, 
Garden City, N. Y., 351 pp., $2.50. 
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Reverend and dear Father: 


This is the time of year when our seminaries are preparing for 
the ordination ceremonies, and it is just at this time of year, as 
you know from past experience, when relatives and friends of 
the Ordinandi will be approaching you with the request, usu- 
ally phrased this way: ‘‘I never know what to buy for a priest, 
Father. Do you have any suggestions?”’ 


The simple point of this letter is to offer a suggestion to you 
which we hope you will pass on to those members of the laity 
who are in search of that appropriate gift for a newly ordained 
priest, a gift which will be of help to him in his work for souls. 
May we suggest as this gift a subscription to THE HomiLetic 
AND PastoraL REVIEW? 


If you are reading this letter now, the chances are that you 
are yourself a subscriber—in which event it‘is unnecessary to 
outline what HPR offers its readership. The fact that more 
members of the clergy subscribe to THE HomILeETIc AND 
PasTorRAL Review than to any other clerical review (the 
circulation mounting monthly) is the best possible vote of 
approval we could ever want. We express the hope, there- 
fore, that you will see fit to pass on to those close to this 
year’s Ordinandi the suggestion that a subscription to THE 
HoMILETIC AND PASTORAL REvIEw will be a fitting and valued 
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offerings at the Vigil 
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of the Church. 





The representative of Will & Baumer 
who calls on you is trained to engineer 
the Vigil Light Program especially for 
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program. A descriptive folder is avail- 
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